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Another in the Series 

Remember the days when to “fill 
her up” involved the use of funnels 
and the handling of numerous two- 
gallon tins of petrol? A slow and 
laborious business! Then came the 
roadside petrol pump. 

That is going back quite a few 
years, the pump illustrated here is of 
1926 vintage. But pumps, like cars, 
have their new models—bringing im¬ 
proved mechanisms, faster delivery 
and better design. 

All the early pumps were man¬ 
ually operated and improvements were 
confined mainly to better-placed 



pumping handles, clearer counters, 
and the introduction of the now 
familiar Shell Globe. The first radical 
change in pump construction was the 
switch over from manual operation to 
electrically driven pumps. In addi¬ 
tion to faster service, this type of 
pump introduced the dials showing 
not only the quantity of petrol de¬ 
livered but also the correct charge 
in shillings and pence. This big step 
forward was quickly appreciated by 
motorists. 


Now the new post-war Shell pumps 
are being installed throughout the 
country. These deliver at a greatly 



increased rate with unfailing accur¬ 
acy. Where electric current is not 
available, you will continue to find 
pumps of the older types but wher¬ 
ever you are, the well-known yellow 
and red Shell colours are symbols of 
reliability in motor fuel. 


The development of the petrol 
pump illustrates the untiring efforts 
of the leading oil companies to give 
ever better service to motorists. In 
this progress the Shell Company con¬ 
tinues to play a prominent part. 
You can always be sure of Shell. 


I 


THE SHELL COMPANY 
SJV. LTD. 

INCORPORATED IN ENCLAND 
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Poets, Attention ! 

S IR : T am writing to yon from England 
at the suggestion of Mr. William 
Plomer, who tells me that your journal 
holds a leading position in the Union and 
shows an interest in poetry. 

I am starting the venture “Poetry 
Commonwealth” because I believe that a 
very considerable quantity of important 
poetry is being written in the Common¬ 
wealth countries overseas, and feel that 
it should be made available to the poetry- 
reading public in Britain. Moreover, I 
think that it could bring revitalising 
blood to the insular mainstream of Eng¬ 
lish verse. 

I regard this little venture rather as 
a jumping-off i^oint than the ultimate 
bridgehead, for there is need of a far 
greater medium for Commonwealth poetry 
than “Poetry Commonwealth” can hope 
to provide. 

Obviously the success of the venture 
will depend very largely upon the good¬ 
will and publicity given to it by Common¬ 
wealth poets and editors, since they only 
can make it known in their various coun¬ 
tries on an effective scale. I have been 
fortunate in having the whole-hearted 
support of the leading poetry editors in 
Australia and Canada, who have publi¬ 
cised the venture in a variety of ways and 
are arranging for mss. to be sent. They 
are, by the way, C. B. Christesen, of 
“Meanjin” (Aust.), Max Harris, of 
“Angry Penguins” (Aust.), and Earle 
Birney, of “Canadian Poetry Magazine.” 

If you feel the venture to be a worth¬ 
while one. could you assist by making 
it known to South African poets? Even 
if only a few of them send some poems 
(previously unpublished) without delay, 
it will assist considerably. 

My first number (which will be distri¬ 
buted in Great Britain mainly) will go 
out in an edition of 1,000, I anticipate, 
and will have twelve pages and stiff 
covers (crown octavo). Later issues will 
be enlarged as funds permit, as all profits 
made (if any) will be devoted to the 
enlargement of the magazine. 

Mss. should be accompanied by ad¬ 
dressed envelope and Imperial Reply 
Coupon. The cost per copy of “Poetry 
Commonwealth” is o/4 for four copies or 
1/7 per single copy (post free). 

All correspondence must be addressed 
to: LIONEL MONTEITH, 21 Gifkes 
Crescent, Dulwich Village, London, S.E. 
21 . 

* * * 

The “Trek” Press Panorama 

IR : I particularly welcome the literary 
matter in “Trek” and the extracts 
from the leading papers of the world. It 
is not possible, more so on an outlying 
farm, to see or read many newspapers, 


especially those from overseas; so that 
your giving of their more important con¬ 
tents is a very valuable feature of 
“Trek.” If anything, this section should 
be strengthened. 

It is of the utmost importance to-day 
that we should know what is thought 
and said in the leading news-sheets of 
the world. Sooner or later the trends of 
thought there will make themselves felt 
here. It is well that we should be made 
aware of the tidal waves that are gather¬ 
ing in far-off seas before they reach our 
shores in one shape or another. 

H. CHARLES HOOPER, 

George, C.P. 

* * * 

Was Natzka Over-praised? 

OTR : Your critic, H.S., was indeed in 
O a bemused state when he listened to 
Natzka, Elda Ribetti and Raffi Petros- 
sian. Was it the charming company he 
was in, or the excellent dinner he had 
had? Or what was it that brought about 
the conversion of three mediocre per¬ 
formers into virtuosi? 

Natzka has a good bass-baritone voice— 
lie is by no means a bass either in quality 
or range and could hardly reach E flat in 
“Myself When Young.” His breathing 
and phrasing were faulty. His repertoire 
was an appalling mixture of stock eistedd¬ 
fod solos and dreadful Edwardian ballads 
which should be allowed to rest peace¬ 
fully in their paupers’ graves. Surely 
there should be a duty on people who 
sing for their living to bring good songs 
to their audiences, for it is surely true 
that good songs are not only better but 
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more entertaining than bad ones? 

A critic should be ever vigilant in his 
search for talent, especially since he is 
dealing with talent greater than his own. 
But whereas a great artist can survive 
undue criticism, only great artists can 
survive fulsome praise, which is the more 
pernicious of the two poisons. 

WALTER. 

* * * 

Food and Wine Column 

IR: I want to write and tell you how 
much I enjoy reading your “Food 
and Wine Column” by Allec. I regard his 
August contribution on Tea as an out¬ 


standing effort—truly a literary gem. 

They tell me that his actual cooking 
tips are first-rate. But that does not 
concern me as much as his delightful 
literary approach to a rather prosaic sub¬ 
ject. For instance, in the August issue 
he writes towards the end expertly on 
how to make tea. I shall still continue 
to make my tea through a strainer. From 
the practical point of view, his column 
means nothing to me; but the discourse 
of the two Chinese mandarins on tea was 
really priceless—as was the whole of this 
essay. L. B. BENSON. 

Bloemfontein. 



B Y the clothes they wear ... the 
jewellery they possess ... the 
places they frequent ... just a few 
people are guided by an infallible 
instinct for only the very best. People 
such as these instinctively choose 
Viceroy cigarettes. 


VICEROY 

Cigarettes 
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Profile: A Correction 

OIR: In my profile of Desire Defauw, 
published in last month’s “Trek,” an 
unfortunate editorial cut was made which 
broke the continuity between the introduc¬ 
tion and the body of the article and re¬ 
moved a subsidiary theme to which allu¬ 
sions occur in the sequel. I must there¬ 
fore ask you, in fairness, to reprint the 
correct introduction, which reads as fol¬ 
lows : 

* * * 

“ M USIC soared up the great dome of 

^ ■•■the hall as the conductor prodded 
the symphony, passing the melody from 
instrument to instrument. Small and 
proud, he beat out the rhythm of a pagan 
tempo, iron-and-silver hair flooding the 
great curve of his head. In the audience 
a music teacher sat, nodding his head to 
each beat. For him the music was mathe¬ 
matics, so many half-beats to the bar. 
In a student’s eyes a ballet danced, and 
lie punctuated the music with his nervous 
tapping foot. A workman saw sylvan 
scenes, and to a shopgirl music was 
colour, changing, flowing with the for¬ 
ward movement of sound; and a small 
boy listened for - the melody, losing it in 
the sweltering background of sound which 
had no meaning for him. For me it was 
motion and form, lifting me up through 
the dome, out into- the night’s cold star- 
clusters. 

“Often in the same hall music has had 
a different texture. It has known no 
escape, only the steady collection of un¬ 
inspired pressure, forcing the listener 
down, down, down . . . 

“But now the conductor’s arms directed 
the wild crescendo, there was an abrupt 
halt and the audience, teacher, worker, 
student, mathematician, dancer, filled the 
hall with applause. They clapped not only 
for the music^ but for the man who, 
bowing, drank in their applause . . . 
drank as they had drunk of his music, 
and they clapped as though their applause 
were borne away by him, as though they 
could not give enough. 

“He bowed again, his face lit and 
sparkling. The arc lights caught him and 
lie closed his eyes. Their animation sud¬ 
denly withdrawn, his face bore the imper¬ 
turbable sheen of polished marble . . . 

“Somewhere down the corridor of time 
one had seen that head before. The sculp¬ 
tured bust of a composer : Beethoven, 
Wagner, Mendelssohn . . . the heads that 1 
lined the marbled corridor of a conserva¬ 
toire.” 

Only then does the article, taking up 
the theme just started, proceed with the 
conservatoire to which Desire Defauw was 
sent as a child. 

ADELE SHERMAN. 

Johannesburg. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Union and UNO 

QOUTH Africa’s more confident tone 
^ displayed at UNO would indicate that 
a. good deal of successful spadework has 
been indulged in since the rehuke ad¬ 
ministered us a year ago. The events in 
India, where national independence has 
been ushered in with large-scale pillage 
and rioting and an endless line of refu¬ 
gees, has tended to take the wind out of 
Mrs. Pandit’s sails. There is every indi¬ 
cation that an amicable settlement will 
be reached in one way or another. Or 
that the whole matter will he handed over 
to the International Court of Justice, 
i.e., a postponement sine die. 

The lesson of anti-Indian legislation 
which caused the uproar must not he lost 
on us. South Africa has moved a long 
way from the days of the Great Trek, 
when the happenings on this sub-conti¬ 
nent were obscured from the world by the 
vastness of our spaces and their inac¬ 
cessibility. To-day, the Coloured problem 
is of major importance, and its ramifica¬ 
tions extend to every part of the world. 
General Smuts may not have been suffi¬ 
ciently aware of it when he yielded to the 
importunities of the reactionaries in his 
Party. But by now it must have been 
borne in on him that it is rather pointless 
to yield to the backvelders (of Natal in 
this case) and through it get South Africa 
involved on an international scale and 
embarrass both America and Britain, who, 
in the midst of many other troubles, have 
to keep the Coloured peoples of Asia from 
sliding into the Russian orbit. The world 
political climate is not exactly congenial 
for the mental outlook of a good many 
of our countrymen, and it is to be hoped 
that this fact will act as a corrective to 
our statesmen and legislators who are 
prone to surrender to reactionary pressure. 

But it must be evident to all who know 
the South African scene that, even if 
General Smuts recognises his mistake in 
bringing anti-Indian legislation to the 
Statute Book, it "would be politically shat¬ 
tering for him and the United Party to 
remove it. It would certainly be the 
single most important contribution to¬ 
wards getting the Nationalist Party into 
power. There remains the only course of 
making concessions in other directions to 
the Indian community in the form of 
better representation, social welfare and 
education—and a tacit undertaking that 
in the handling of our Coloured races 
account will he taken of the universality 
of this problem. 

* * * 

Palestine 

RITAIN’S statement of policy on 
Palestine, as formulated by the Colo- 
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nial Secretary, Creech Jones, has not come 
as a surprise to those who have been fol¬ 
lowing the diplomatic intricacies of the 
Middle East. It amounts to this: that 
Britain is not prepared to settle the 
problem by herself, and is willing to get 
out, if necessary. 

Britain’s economic circumstances are 
such that no one could reasonably expect 


her to shoulder by herself a burden which 
has been a great drain in recent months. 
Her willingness to clear out immediately 
disarms those who accused her of being 
in Palestine for strategic and imperialistic 
reasons. 

The next step is clearly with UNO. 
There can be no moral or physical reason 
why this body, constituting the will of 
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the United Nations, should not take the 
necessary steps to implement the decision 
of the Palestine Committee, which it set 
up and furnished with every opportunity 
of acquainting itself with the position. 

While Britain’s policy is reasonable 
enough, there is one passage in the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Creech Jones that does not 
altogether commend itself to us: 

“In considering any proposal to the 
effect that the British Government should 
take part with others in the enforcement 
of a settlement, they must take into 
account the inherent justice of the settle¬ 
ment and the extent to which force would 
be required to give effect to it.” 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
Britain is here quite unnecessarily warn¬ 
ing UNO not to go too far in making 
concessions to the Jews; this can only 
constitute an encouragement to Arab 
recalcitrance. After all, why should the 
collective deliberations of all the x>eoples 
of the world not produce a solution that 
is inherently just; and if it is inherently 
just, the use of force is surely logical in 
the event of the Arabs proving unreason¬ 
able. There may be a number of people 
who would like to leave the Arabs and 
the Jews, stew in their own juice. It’s 
after all a brutal world in which we are 
living. But let it be remembered that 
the Jews are a desperate people. If UNO 
washes its hands of the whole affair, or 
pursues a policy of dallying, there is 
bound to be a Middle East conflagration 
that may spread beyond the confines of 
the Middle East. 

It is America that can play a decisive 
role. The London “Times” correspondent 
has some interesting remarks to make on 
America’s attitude. One excerpt is worth 
quoting: “Nearly all possible Republican 
candidates—particularly Senator Taft and 
Mr. Dewey—have declared in favour of a 
Jewish State. Mr. Dewey, coming from 
New York, has clearly no alternative, and 
the Zionists have boasted that they elec- 
fed Senator Taft in Ohio. But much of 
the Republican support comes from agri¬ 
cultural States which are not interested 
in the problem, and much of its money 
from the oil interests, whose sympathies 
for obvious reasons are not with the 
Zionists.” 

What engaging and cynical candour on 
the part of this highly respectable organ 
of British opinion. And how Marxistic is 
its correlation of ethics and economics. 
But what of the moral values involved? 
Or is that a ridiculous question to ask 
these days ? 

For YOUR PAINTS, CLASS AND WALLPAPERS SEE 
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UNO IN DECLINE 

I N reply to Visfilrrsky’s comparison between Churchill and Hitler, Mr. 

McNeil, the British delegate, said: “Perhaps the Assembly will permit 
me to remind them that Mr. Churchill walked about the London streets 
unperturbed by the bombs hurled down by German planes which for all we 
knew were being served at the time by Russian oil.’ 1 

From the above, it seems clear beyond all doubt that the tensions) and 
contradictions inside UNO are such as to prevent this body from ever 
becoming an active agent for the restoration of a shattered world economy. 
As a propaganda tribute, yes. But the real hard work will have to be 
done outside of it. 

The revival of Europe under the leadership of Great Britain and 
France, now the principal European Powers, is most urgent. The nations 
of Europe must resist the idea that they are satellites of two Great Powers, 
and that their Continent is the pre-destined theatre of a Soviet-Americart 
conflict. The people of Europe, who are going under, want help wherever 
they can get it. But they are not prepared to be enslaved to either America 
or Russia. And this fact is more important than ideologies which in these 
days are more concerned with power than with ethics. 

* * * 

T HE United States is not loved or hated because it is a citadel of political 
liberty and holds in the main to free enterprise, but according as it 
seems to be a going concern, measured by its ability and willingness to 
contribute from its own comfortable fat to strengthen Europe’s thin and 
shivering frame. Nor is the Soviet Union strong because it advertises a 
certain economic philosophy and promises a proletarian milennium at some 
future date, or weak because that philosophy is disapproved on theoretical 
grounds and because the doorstep to that milennium is dictatorship; it, 
too, is judged by whether or not it seems a going concern, measured by 
its contributions to the improvement of its European economy and its 
ability of its agents, the heads of the various national Communist parties 
and the Communist chiefs of the labour unions, to appear as the strongest 
protagonists of the masses and to gain them food and wage advantages. 

If America can maintain a balanced economy for ten or fifteen 
years, if she uses her wealth to aid social reconstruction in Europe while 
at the same time she firmly resists any attempts at Russian infiltration 
into strategic areas, there will be nothing to fear from Russia. And, what 
is more, the Kremlin will have to undertake a drastic revision of its 
political philosophy, for its Marxist theory of capitalism will have been 
proved wrong. 

If, on the other hand, the Kremlin prediction comes true and American 
economy slides into a series of slumps affecting the standard of living of 
countries far beyond her borders, then Russia will use her strength. But 
she will never attack a stable Western society. Whether the Western 
world has to fear Russia will depend on its own wisdom and exertions. 

* * 

IF, politically, the conflict between America and Russia is tearing the 
world apart, there is still no reason why, after agreeing to differ on 
ideology, a bridge should not be built economically between these two 
worlds. War devastation has caused a serious setback to Russian industry. 
Britain and America could supply much-needed tractors and machinery 
in general for grain, which Europe so desperately needs. The possible 
resumption of trade talks between Britain and Russia, despite all the 
verbal fulminations at UNO, is a hopeful sign. The greatest danger arising 
from these UNO disagreements is that it tends to create that bitter anti- 
Russian feeling, which could only serve the Fascists who are hoping for 
a war on Russia. 


Four 
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RACIAL CONFLICT IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


T HE truly deplorable occurrences afc 
Moroka Township recently have had 
the gravest effect on white-black rela¬ 
tions. It is precisely incidents such as 
this which, in the highly charged emo¬ 
tional atmosphere of South Africa, result¬ 
ing from the complexities of our race 
problems, tend to lead many Europeans— 
even those of intelligence and good will— 
to the belief that physical force alone 
provides the solution of these problems. 
To the men of ill will—the neo-fascists, 
the advocates of totalitarian racial domin¬ 
ation — this type of situation offers a 
golden opportunity for the spread of their 
fanatical and hysterical propaganda. The 
ordinary law-abiding black man, on the 
other hand, while roundly condemning 
the Moroka outrage, is bound to feel 
deeply th e injustice of assigning blame 
to the whole of his race for the deeds 
of a few, and bitterly to resent the 
propaganda that would make the mani¬ 
festation of a social ill the occasion for 
advocating not the eradication of that ill, 
but its perpetuation. 

Indeed, it is in the latter consideration 
that the crux of the present situation 
lies. The general pattern of contemporary 
South African society involves for both 
white and black—or rather for the majo¬ 
rity of both races—an incredible ignorance 
of each other’s aspirations, motives, and 
way of life. To the European a riot in¬ 
volving loss of life over such a matter 
as the number of trading licences in a 
township and the residential qualifications 
of the traders appears as a manifestation 
of wanton, criminal, childish and dan¬ 
gerous characteristics which, h© feels, 
must be ineradicably inherent in the 
black man. It is'difficult for him to ap¬ 
preciate that deep-seated social griev¬ 
ances, miseries and antagonisms are often 
brought to a head by an incident of an 
entirely trivial character. This is the type 
of mentality that believes that World 
War I was caused by the murder of an 
Austrian Archduke, or that World War 
II might have been averted had Hitler’s 
claim for the return of Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor been acceded to! The 
tragic truth that history teaches, how¬ 
ever, is that human affairs are infinitely 
complex and nothing but danger lies in 
the drawing of general conclusions from 
isolated incidents, without regard to the 
social context in which they occur. 

* * * * 

OR the past ten years or more, it has 
been basic to all liberal and radical 
criticism of official “Native Policy” that 
the latter is having — and, in increasing 
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measure, will continue to have—effects 
that are disastrous for both black and 
white. The criticism has not been that 
a policy that fails to meet the basic 
needs or satisfy the legitimate aspira¬ 
tions of the African will eventually result 
in an irreconcilable and violent race con¬ 
flict in which the European may fare ill. 
That, indeed, is an outcome the possi¬ 
bility of which in the long run should not 
be overlooked. The essential criticism, 
however, has been that deterioration of 
African standards of living and the 
thwarting of the African’s natural aspi¬ 
rations are giving rise to social and econ¬ 
omic conditions that are reacting ad¬ 
versely on South African society as a 
whole, including, of course, the European 
population. 

Slums, malnutrition, illiteracy, denial 
of property rights and economic oppor¬ 
tunity, wholesale gaoling for technical 
offences, unjust taxation, invasion of 
basic personal liberties—all these, it is 
contended, are being paid for by the 
whole community in the form of restricted 
internal markets, scarcity of valuable 
skills and a rising tide of disease and 
crime, the evil effects of which no colour 
bar can confine within the limits of the 


By 

“D. B. Molteno, M.P. 


black community. Seen in proper x^erspec- 
tive, what happened at Moroka is simply 
a particular manifestation of a danger 
that is inherent in official policy in its 
contemporary phase. 

* * * 

^VTOT unnaturally, the public outcry 
^ from the European side has taken the 
form of a demand for police reinforcements 
and police rearmament. Indeed, one gets 
the impression in some quarters that the 
liberal equipment of police personnel with 
tommy-guns is really all that is required 
to “solve the Native Problem”! 

That police personnel should be available 
in sufficient numbers for the protection of 
the persons and property of law-abiding 
citizens, both white and black, and that 
the police should be adequately equipped 
to protect themselves in the execution of 
their duties, is surely obvious. Incident¬ 
ally the racialist agitators who have 
seized upon the Moroka tragedy with so 
much relish, as serving their own nefarious 
purposes, would do well to ponder the fact 
that black police stood shoulder to shoul¬ 



der with white in facing the rioters, and 
that the wanton and ruinous destruction 
of property that took place affected the 
property of black business men. 

Furthermore, the zeal of these agitators 
for law and order would present a more 
impressive aspect if they mixed their con¬ 
demnation of the black hooligans of 
Moroka with an equal measure of condem¬ 
nation of the white hooligans, who recently 
butchered an African because he was “too 
well dressed.” Quite clearly these gentry 
are not concerned with law and order at 
all. But the decent citizen, white and 
black, is so concerned. Hence the need of 
adequate police protection for all. The 
severity of current demands on the avail¬ 
able police x>ersonnel and the need for a 
police recruiting drive are part of the 
inevitable costs of a policy that xi°sitively 
breeds crime. These costs must be met. 
But energetic steps must also be taken 
to eliminate economic and social conditions 
that, the world over, among people of all 
races, give rise to crime. The bland com¬ 
placency that persists in support of a 
X>olicy that has led to the mineworkers’ 
strike of last year, grave damage to 
South African prestige among the United 
Nations, and a mounting incidence of 
crime and disease, has become a national 
danger. 

* * * 

^pHE abandonment of this attitude of 
complacency is, indeed, the first pre¬ 
requisite of th9 fundamental reforms re¬ 
quired to cope with an ever-deteriorating 
situation. Nowhere is that complacency 
more evident than in Government circles. 
Both at home and abroad any criticism 
of contemporary conditions among the 
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African people is met not by expressions 
of willingness to consider afresh the grave 
and ever-changing problems involved, but 
by self-satisfied boasting of such achieve¬ 
ment as there has been and tedious ex¬ 
cuses where admissions of failure are 
inevitable. 

It would, indeed, be unfair to the 
present Government to suggest that its 
policy has been barren of all achievement. 
Over the past ten years there have been 
mounting appropriations for African edu¬ 
cation ; pensions for the aged and the unfit 
(albeit microscopic in amount) have been 
conceded; a beginning has been made with 
the training of African nurses and other 
medical personnel, and a few health 
centres have been established ; compen¬ 
sation for accidents, industrial diseases 
and unemployment among African workers 
has been improved or extended; in many 
urban and rural areas the number of Afri¬ 
can trading licences has been multiplied; 
wages in many types of occupations 
wherein Africans are engaged have been 
improved; in some urban centres genuine 
efforts have been made to provide housing, 
sanitation and civic services generally on 
a sub-economic basis; with the limited 
personnel available, some steps have been 
taken in the direction of agricultural 
reform. 

* * * 

Y ET, when all this has been said, it 
cannot but be admitted that, against 
the background of mounting needs, such 
progress as has been made lias been piti¬ 
fully inadequate and has directly touched 
but few of the total African population. 
For the problems with which these re¬ 
forms have sought to deal are the prob¬ 
lems of a society in flux. The problems 
of a static society, with its rigid social 
relationships and its simple division of 
labour are comparatively few. Such was 
the simple caste society of South Africa 
before the discovery of gold and dia¬ 
monds, in which the characteristic social 
relationship was between the white land- 
owner and the black servant, each of 
whom knew and accepted his “place.” 

The impact of industrialisation, how¬ 
ever, has—here as elsewhere—entirely up¬ 
set the balance of such society. Rising 
land values and revolutionised agricultural 
technique have rendered impossible the 
old patriarchal relations of the farms and 
attempts artificially to maintain them 
have entailed falling wages for farm ser¬ 
vants and shortages of farm labour. No 
longer is every white man automatically 
a “baas.” In town and country a class of 
white employees has grown up. No longer 
is every black man a “servant” in the old 
patriarchal sense. The demand for indus¬ 
trial laboitr has given birth to a large 
class of urbanised African workers, clerks, 
teachers, traders, independent artisans, 
etc. The simple tribal society of the Afri- 
Six 



can Reserves has likewise been destroyed 
by labour demand, mounting population, 
the inculcation of new wants and the 
evolution of new needs. 

* * * 

Y ET psychologically, the bulk of the 
European population has lagged far 
behind the changes in objective conditions. 
Not surprisingly, also, the majority of the 
Africans, whose entire society, with its 
accompanying sanctions and standards, 
has been destroyed, are far from adjusting 
themselves to contemporary conditions. 
Moreover, to most Africans the education, 
training and opportunity necessary for 
integration into an entirely new society 
has been denied. The group psychological 
complexes, bred of a patriarchal society 
that has passed away, have led the majo¬ 
rity of Europeans to demand that the 
“social distance” between themselves and 
the Africans be maintained, not in the 
form merely of separate residential areas 
and separate public institutions and facili¬ 
ties, still less in the form of partition of 
South Africa into separate black and white 
states, but in the form of caste relation¬ 
ship, whereby every black man is to be 
the inferior of every white man and to 
be denied all opportunities that might 
enable the individual to rise by his own 
efforts above the lowly station assigned 
to him. In the context of industrial con¬ 
ditions, the most important manifestation 
of this demand is the attempt to prevent 
by law African access to the urban areas 
except as temporary, migrant labourers 
and to deny to the African all urban resi¬ 
dential rights except as a servant in 
specially assigned accommodation. 

This attempt the vast, impersonal 
forces of modern industrialism have frus¬ 
trated. The demand of industry for Afri¬ 
can labour has given birth, despite the 
laws, to an African urban population. Its 
growth has been dictated by the Tate of 
industrial expansion, not by the rate at 
which public authorities have bestirred 
themselves to provide accommodation and 
amenities. Hence the presence on the 


Rand, in the Cape Peninsula and at other 
large industrial centres of enormous Afri¬ 
can industrial populations for whom no 
housing facilities have been provided by 
the authorities and who are prevented by 
law from accommodating themselves by 
the purchase or lease of residential sites. 
Small wonder that large urban imputa¬ 
tions, living under conditions that are 
technically illegal and who, for the most 
part, are illiterate, ignorant of all stan¬ 
dards that urban life requires, without 
the most elementary amenities for sani¬ 
tation and other civic necessities, over¬ 
crowded and without any voice in the 
counsels of their rulers, should become 
hotbeds of crime and disease. 

* * * 

TT^OR years now these conditions have 
* been getting worse. Despite such 
efforts as the Government has bestirred 
itself to make, mass illiteracy, mass over¬ 
crowding and mass poverty still charac¬ 
terise the bulk of the African people. 
The time has now arrived to recognise 
the emergency character of the situation. 
The steps required follow the nature of 
the social disease. The sorry pretence 
that it is possible or desirable to pro¬ 
scribe Africans from the cities and towns, 
except in the capacity of temporary 
migrant labourers, must be dropped. The 
restrictions on African movement, resi¬ 
dence and employment should be repealed. 
Instead, proper machinery for the intelli¬ 
gent (guiding of labour along the channels 
of demand should be established in the 
form of employment bureaux. Unemploy¬ 
ment should be dealt with by recog¬ 
nised industrial methods—the machinery 
already exists. Properly proved cases of 
deliberate vagrancy can be dealt with 
without treating the whole African work¬ 
ing population as though they were 
vagrants. Restrictions on the purchase 
or lease of urban land should likewise be 
repealed, except to the extent necessary 
to preserve the character of established 
European residential areas. 

In ten years, as an African Parliamen¬ 
tary Representative, I have never heard 
a demand to live among Europeans voiced 
by Africans. In the light of the friction 
in other parts of the world—in the Near 
East, in India, in the Balkans, on the 
American Continent — between cultural, 
ethnic or religious groups with far closer 
affinities to each other than have Euro- 
Xieans and Africans, the demand for some 
degree of social and residential separation 
is a justifiable one and is in the interests 
of racial peace. Yet this need not entail 
the proscription of all African land pur¬ 
chase or lease in urban areas. 

Each urban local authority should be 
induced to set aside adequate areas, as 
part of a town planning township, for 

(Continued on Page 39.) 
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HPO-DAY, without the kind permission 
A of Twentieth Century Motion Pic¬ 
tures, I am able to reprint some pages 
from the private diary of film-actor 
Tyrone Power concerning his recent visit 
to Africa. His tale begins round the 
middle of September when he was flying 
high over the enormous wastes of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

On September Id, when he was 1,000 
miles from any land and had reached, 
after a few hours’ flying, a point to which 
Columbus had struggled to reach from 
the eastern side after months of tossing, 
storm, mutiny, and prayer, Mr. Power 
notes laconically: “Engines okay. Spike 
(his wireless operator) cleaned the jack¬ 
pot. My cards were stinko. Have lost 
100 bucks in five games.” 

The next day land was sighted. The 
diary records: “Made African coast to¬ 
day. School of porpoises came out to 
greet us. Owe Spike 250 now. That guy 
certainly has all the breaks. (Later, at 
Dakar landing-ground) : No Mayor turned 
out to meet us. What’s happened to the 
publicity round here? Haven’t they heard 
of Hollywood? The French strike me as 
a. dejected lot. Saw a lot of Africans in 
this place.” 

The tone of the diary brightens up at 
Elizabethville. “Spike’s lost his form. 
We’re all square. I’m in the red now. 
Mayor kissed me on both cheeks. He 
told me he often goes to the movies. Re¬ 
membered me (he said) in picture called 
‘Night at the Opera.’ I said: ‘You got 
mo mixed up with the Marx Brothers.’ 
He was very apologetic. The American 
attache smoothed things over, otherwise 
there might have been what they call ‘a 
diplomatic incident.’ ” 

Mr. Power compressed his impressions 
of the two or three stopping-places in 
Rhodesia in one paragraph. “Still no 
escort from the police. Very primitive 
piece of Africa this. Saw a lot more 
Africans. This neck of the woods cer¬ 
tainly has a lot of black faces. Spike gave 
me two i.o.u.’s. Is that guy worried? 
Africa suits me. Saw a bunch of elephants 
while flying over the Wankie Reserve. 
But they ignored me. Must tell Martin 
Johnson he’s been slipping up. Maybe 
Frank Buck should come out this way.” 

* * * 

\ NOTE of real enthusiasm creeps in 
once Mr. Power’s plane had touched 
down at Wingfield Aerodrome in the Cape. 
His diary notes: “Back in civilisation at 
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last. This place is really swell. Mayor 
turned out (but didn’t kiss me). About 
2,353 met m© on the ’drome, according 
to Spike’s reckoning. That is 53 more 
than turned out when I was in Pasadena. 
Had police escort up to hotel. But they 
didn’t blow their sirens. Why not? Must 
take this up with local publicity mob. I 
like this place. It’s real homey. Six girls 
grabbed my autograph in the hotel lounge. 
One looked like Lana (Turner). Another 
had her hair cut like Veronica Lake. .An¬ 
other had a nose like Barbara Stanwyck’s. 
Yes-sir, this place certainly has got civi¬ 
lisation.” 

Mr. Power’s warmest words he reserves 
for Johannesburg. “Had swell escort 
from aerodrome. But the crowds beat 



them to it. They scraped paint off the 
auto., and one dame grabbed me by the 
ear and nearly kissed me. She had the 
right spirit, that kid. Pity the police col¬ 
lared her. Met lots of nice, homey people. 
Still a few black faces around, so I guess 
this must still be Africa. Nice crowd out¬ 
side hotel. Some more turned up at 
breakfast. Waved to them while I was 
shaving. Don’t know if they got it, but 
they gave me a fine cheer when I came 
down to breakfast. Mayor threw a party 
for me. Some guy named Erleigh threw 
a party for me. 20th Century threw a 
dinner for me. Ouma Smuts, the wife of 
the President, threw a cup of tea for 
me These guys round here got the right 
idea. Talked to the President, an old 



geyser with a white beard. He said he 
was certainly glad to see me, Said he 
remembered me in a film called ‘The 
Westerner.’ I said that was Gary Cooper. 
He passed it off with a laugh. That guy 
certainly has a sense of fun. 

“This Smuts is quite a big guy. He 
knew Frankie Roosevelt, he tells me. But 
he doesn’t know much about Hollywood. 
He thought Goldwyn was a child-star. 
Said he didn’t approve of the Marx 
Brothers. Subversive, he called them. He 
thought one of them was called Karl. 
Must have been thinking of Groucho. 

“That guy certainly knows his politics. 
If I was sticking around here I’d like to 
have got him into a poker-game. I reckon 
he’d giv© that stiff Spike a good run (I 
am 300 bucks down now after last night). 

* * * 

“'TVHIS Africa’s quite a place, but I’ll 

* be glad to get back to Hollywood, 
They haven’t got the rudiments of plumb¬ 
ing in some of these joints. But they’re 
trying. 1 will say that. They got plenty 
of comics too from Back Home. Some of 
’em drink coca-cola too. Generally speak¬ 
ing I reckon they’ve got the makings. 

“But it’ll take time. Spike says there 
were 4,142 people at the ’drome to see 
me off. They managed to grab my polka- 
dotted shirt and the Palm Beach tie. 
They showed the right spirit. With a bit 
of coaching they’d really show some form 
like the folks Back Home. Saw on© girl 
looked th© dead spit of Lana (Turner). 
I looked right at her and said ‘Hyah, 
tootsie!’ The nit seems like she fainted. 
Or maybe it was the pressure of the 
crowd. Anyways she disappeared. I hope 
she got a bit of my polka-dotted shirt. 
I reckon she deserved a piece. She was 
a right smart bit of goods. I told Spike 
afterwards he oughta got that dame’s 
ad-dress. I would’ve sent her a picture 
of myself—signed. 

* * * 

“OO that’s Africa, that was. I’m real 
^ glad to be heading Back Home. And 
I mustn’t forget to tell Frank Buck about 
those elephants.” 

I am happy to be abl© to add a footnote 
to this remarkable and exclusive document 
(world copyright reserved). The girl who 
“looked the dead spit of Lana (Turner)” 
did not get a piece of th© polka-dotted 
shirt. But a boy friend of hers in Forest 
Hill did, and he passed it on to her. Now 
he’s rather regretting that he did. It 
seems that every night she puts the bit 
of shirting under her pillow. He finds the 
competition irksome. In fact, the last 
time I met him he said he was thinking 
of writing to Mr. Power and telling him 
he’d better lay off wearing polka-dotted 
shirts when he comes to Africa. They’re 
too demoralising, he says. 
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How Strong is Russia? 

T HUS the future of Soviet power may 
not be by any means as secure as 
Russian capacity for self-delusion would 
make it appear to the men in the Krem¬ 
lin. That they can .keep power them¬ 
selves, they have demonstrated. That 
they can quietly and easily turn it over 
to others remains to be proved. Mean¬ 
while, the hardships of their rule and 
the vicissitudes of international life have 
taken a heavy toll of the strength and 
hopes of the great people on whom their 
power rests. It is curious to note that 
the. ideological power of Soviet authority 
is strongest to-day in areas beyond the 
frontiers of Russia, beyond the reach of 
its police power. 

This phenomenon brings to mind a com¬ 
parison used by Thomas Mann in his great 
novel “Buddenbrooks.” Observing, that 
human institutions often show the great¬ 
est outward brilliance at a moment when 
inner decay is in reality furthest ad¬ 
vanced, he compared the Buddenbrook 
family, in the days of its greatest 
glamour, to one of those stars whose light 
shines most brightly on this world when 
in reality it lias long since ceased to 
exist. And who can say with assurance 
that the strong light still cast by the 
Kremlin on the dissatisfied peoples of the 
western world is not the powerful after¬ 
glow of a constellation which is in actu¬ 
ality on the wane? 

This cannot be proved. And it cannot 
be disproved. But the possibility remains 
(and in the ox>inion of this writer it is 
a strong one) that Soviet power, like the 
capitalist world of its conception, bears 
within it the seeds of its own decay, and 
that the sprouting of these seeds is well 
advanced. — Paris “Figaro.” 

* * * 

The African Colonies 

WELCOME the real but small effort 
the Colonial Office is making to in¬ 
crease the area of education in Africa; 
but it is not enough, not nearly enough. 
And we can too easily become so com¬ 
placent about it—-and about the new work 
of agricultural and labour advisers in this 
region—as to make our effort that homage 
of hypocrisy that vice, as La Rouchefou- 
cauld said, is wont to offer to virtue. 
Eight 


There is little that can be defended in 
the parasitic record of white settlers in 
our African colonies; they live by a lin¬ 
age at which I think even the citizens of 
Mississippi or Georgia would blush. Even 
less is to be said for the powerful absentee 
companies which own the great copper 
interests in Rhodesia ; their fantastic divi¬ 
dends have been built upon indefensible 
African wage rates and have been made 
even more scandalous by the stolid re¬ 
fusal of their white employees to allow 
even a narrow gate of opportunity to be 
opened to African labour. 

In short, the problem confronting Great 
Britain in Africa is the same in kind^ if 
more complex and intense, as that so 
superbly described by Professor Myrdal in 
his “American Dilemma.” And the answer 
is the same. We in Britain have every¬ 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
assisting the African to advance his stan¬ 
dard of life, to get education, to develop 
the capacity to stand on his feet, as he 
is drawn ever deeper into the conse¬ 
quences of industrialism. The greater his 
effective wants, the more advantageous 
are our mutual relations. The present 
situation merely benefits a small number 
of British settlers and British share¬ 
holders at the expense of the whole tax- 
paying community of this country. The 
fact that it x>rovides employment for a 
few thousand civil servants, doctors, agri¬ 
cultural specialists, engineers, teachers, 
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“Gentlemen, our position balances out 
exactly. Industry has no raw materials for 
goods, and the people have no money to 
buy them." 


accountants, and so on, is of quite minor 
importance when compared to the im¬ 
mense advantages we should gain from 
an educated Africa f using the latest agri¬ 
cultural methods and increasing the pro¬ 
duct per acre of its soil. 

—London “Observer.” 

* * * 

Crain and Politics 

HERE is no world grain deficit in 
reality. It has been invented to serve 
the grasjjing economic and political ends 
of the monopoly groups of American capi¬ 
tal. Even in pre-war years, when the ex¬ 
porting countries, managed to sell far 
from all their grain surpluses in foreign 
markets—and with the greatest difficulty 
at that—misinformation on the subject of 
harvest prospects was a customary thing. 

What is the purpose of this misinfor¬ 
mation to-day P 

The effort to make it seem that re¬ 
sources for export are lacking (on the 
plea of “rebuilding” stocks or on other 
excuses) is actuated in the first x>lace by 
a desire to make grain shipments an in¬ 
strument of x>olitical pressure on countries 
which—as a result of the war—are badly 
short of food. Another purpose is to 
maintain grain export prices at the 
present exceedingly high level. 

Obviously, the more limited the exports 
of wheat, and the greater the gap between 
demand and supply, the sharper is the 
political weapon afforded nowadays by 
“food relief” — that being the official 
designation of the sale of surplus grain 
at fabulous prices. Hence a policy of so 
regulating exports that the demand 
should not be fully met. Grain balance 
estimates which stress the inevitability 
of a big wheat deficit (such are the esti¬ 
mates of the International Emergency 
Food Council) fully accord with the in¬ 
terests of the big exporters, helping to 
keep up quotations in the world grain 

market. — Moscow “Pravda.” 

* * * 

Britain and Germany 

OO far, Britain has not clearly defined 
^ her position on the German question, 
but all her behaviour since the end of 
the war leaves no doubt that she does not 
look upon the French programme with 
much enthusiasm. Britain does not want 
Germany to be really demilitarised and 
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denazified, although she vows and pro¬ 
fesses the contrary. She does not want 
Germany’s industrial war potential to be 
really destroyed (evidently believing that 
it may still come in handy for her), taking 
her stand on the obviously untenable 
argument that without an economically 
strong Germany the rehabilitation of 
Europe will be impossible. Nor does 
Britain want the left bank of the Rhine 
separated from Germany; she is not even 
willing to agree to the establishment of 
real international control (that is, control 
in which the Soviet Union will partici¬ 
pate) over the. Ruhr, and is prepared to 
consent only reluctantly and with reser¬ 
vations to the transfer to France of the 
Saar. 

Aside from the more general purposes 
underlying this policy, the London poli¬ 
ticians are influenced also by certain con¬ 
siderations that concern purely the par¬ 
ticular field of Anglo-French relations. 
They seem to reason somewhat as follows: 
if France receives effective guarantees of 
her security and is thus relieved of the 
fear of the German menace, wild she not 
become too independent in international 
affairs? Would it not be better, there¬ 
fore, nob to let her have effective guaran¬ 
tees—for then she would be more pliant 
and more dependent on Britain? 

Inasmuch as France has invariably 
made Britain’s recognition of her demands 
in respect to Germany an indispensable 
condition for the conclusion of a treaty of 
alliance, and inasmuch as the Labour 
Government has declined to meet her 
wishes, all Bevin’s efforts to bring his 
plans regarding France to practical frui¬ 
tion have so far failed. 

—Moscow “Trud.” 

* * * 

A new Conservatism 

HERE is a new Conservatism in the 
making. It has found expression 
through the publications of the Tory Re¬ 
formers, the “Design for Freedom” 
group, and the Industrial Charter. But 
it has never been clear how far Mr. 
Churchill favours these progressive moves. 
If he is to make an effective challenge 
to the Labour Government’s Socialism he 
must cut free from the die-hards of his 
own party and start to expound a modern 
Conservative policy, letting the country 
know' exactly how he proposes to reconcile 
the requirements of planning with the 
maintenance of freedom and the encour¬ 
agement of initiative. 

He could have show r n plainly that this 
was to be his purpose. He might indicate 
how his view's on Britain’s way of recovery 
are related to his “United Europe” plan. 
As it is, he seems no more ready than 
Mr. Attlee, to look beyond our own shores. 

If Mr. Churchill were to give the new 
Conservatism a clear, vigorous, practical 
lead he would be rendering great service 
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to the country. An Opposition wdiich the 
Government was forced to respect, because 
it was seizing the nation’s attention, 
would be a most healthy influence. One 
reason for the Government’s present 
paralysis is that it has been too secure; 
it has not had to face the stimulating 
choice of getting on or getting out. 

—London “Observer.” 

* * * 

Mankind’s Future 

TF the future of mankind in a unified 
world is going to be on the whole a 
happy one ? then I wonld prophesy that 
there is a future in the Old World for the 
Chinese, and in the island of North 
America for the. “Canadiens.” Whatever 
the future of mankind in North America, 
I feel pretty confident that these French- 
speaking Canadians, at any rate, will be 
there at the end of the story. 

On the assumption that the future of 
mankind is to be very catastrophic, I 
should have prophesied, even as lately as 
a few years ago, that whatever future we 
might be going to have would lie with 
the Tibetans and the Eskimos, because 
each of these peoples occupied, till quite 
lately, an unusually sheltered position. 
“Sheltered” means, of course, sheltered 
from the dangers arising from human folly 
and wickedness ^ not sheltered from the 
rigours of the physical environment. 
Mankind has been master of its physical 
environment, sufficiently for practical 
purposes, since the Middle Paleolithic 
Age; since that time, man’s only dangers 
—but these have been deadly dangers— 
have come from man himself. But the 
homes of the Tibetans and the Eskimos 
are sheltered no longer, because w r e are 
on the point of managing to fly over the 
North Pole and over the Himalayas, and 
both Northern Canada and Tibet would 


(1 think) be likely to be theatres of a 
future Russo-American war. 

If mankind is going to run amok with 
atom bombs, I personalty should look to 
the Negrito Pygmies of Central Africa 
to salvage some fraction of the present 
heritage of mankind. They might be able 
to give mankind a fresh start; and, 
although we should then have lost the 
achievements of the last 6,000 or 10,000 
years, what are 10,000 years compared to 
the 600,000 or 1 ? 000,000 years for which 
the human race has already been in 
existence ? 

The extreme possibility of catastrophe 
is that we might succeed in exterminating 
the wdiole human race, African Negritos 
and all. 

—Professor Toynbee in “The Atlantic.” 

* * * 

Communism at Hollywood 

'T'HE recent Hollywood hearings, at 
which certain hand-picked finger-men 
and stars allegedly informed the House 
Committee of “dangerous Communist 
influences” in our films, were much more 
disturbing than funny, as some com¬ 
placent gentlefolks have quaintly claimed, 
and it is amazing that they have not 
been resented by industry leaders with 
open alarm. On the basis of arbitrary 
statements which the committee chairman 
chose to release, millions of newspaper 
readers have had their minds affected by 
the thought that Hollywood is crowded 
with “Red” schemers, in evei'y studio and 
every swimming pool, needling their 
Communist propaganda into movies and 
corrupting the political thinking of 
tycoons. 

And, as though this unreasoned sus¬ 
picion were not sufficiently inimicable to 
the screen, casting upon it another of 
those familiar invidious slurs, there would 
seem to be cause for the leaders to resent 
something else very much. That is the 
questioning of their privilege under the 
Constitution to make pictures as they 
choose. By giving particular circulation 
to innuendos that the industry—or cer¬ 
tain producers in it—had made un-Ameri¬ 
can films, the committee cut loose cov¬ 
ertly at the inalienable freedom of speech. 
It introduced the shadow of political 
censorship, which the men of the motion 
picture industry should challenge at the 
drop of the first hint. 

Probably there are some members of 
the Communist party working in Holly¬ 
wood studios. Possibly some of these 
members are filling creative jobs. But to 
think, in the first place,, that these people 
have been able to pepper Hollywood 
films with “Communist propaganda” is 
patently absurd. Anyone who studies 
even casualty the nature of American 
films knows that their standard myths 
and doctrines are anything in the book 
but Communist. — N.Y. “Republic.” 
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Reply to 

Koesller’s Attack 
on 

Soviet Russia 

By CUY ROUTH 


In the September issue of “Trek” there appeared 
an interview with Arthur Koestler on the subject 
of Soviet Russia. The article below is a reply to 
Koestler by a well-known left-winger. 


A RTHUR KOESTLER’S views .on the 
Soviet Union and on Communism are 
by this time well known. He has ex¬ 
pressed his antipathy to them in two 
novels, a collection of essays and a book 
of autobiographical journalism. Lavishly 
shot with pornography, his books have 
found a wide circle of readers, whilst the 
politics with which the pornography is 
interspersed has been joyfully taken up 
and repeated by newspapers and poli¬ 
ticians throughout the capitalst world. 

I must begin by admitting that he is 
particularly well qualified to be a profes¬ 
sional anti-Communist—I doubt if many 
professional anti-Communists are better 
qualified—for he spent seven years of his 
life applying his extraordinary energy to 
the spreading of the Communist doctrine, 
did valuable work for the Republicans in 
Spain, was captured by the Franco Fas¬ 
cists, imprisoned and condemned to death. 
To use his simile, someone who had been 
in bed with Laban’s daughter for seven 
years should know whether it was Leah 
or Rachel. 

How is one to refute the Koestler cult? 
Should one take his accusations one by 
one and show their falseness ? Should one 
say that whereas he found in the Soviet 
Union “Terror^ famine, the total disre¬ 
gard for human dignity and rights,” 
others found a deep humanity, enthu¬ 
siasm, hope, a sense of freedom unknown 
in capitalist lands. My mother tells the 
story of how, when she was visting 
Ordjonikidze just before the war, one of 
the tourists told of her fear of the light¬ 
ning. “In the Soviet Union,” the In¬ 
tourist man replied, “one need be afraid 
of nothing.” And that was the feeling 
that prevailed. 

I could call Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
the Dean of Canterbury, Ambassador 
Davies, Sir Bernard Pares, many of my 


own friends who 
have lived and 
worked in the So¬ 
viet Union. But 
then Koestler 
could call Krav¬ 
chenko, EugenC 
Lyons, Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Dewar, Doc¬ 
tor Goebbels, and 
even Dr. Malan, 
if he has ever 
heard of him. I could produce sociological 
studies, but Koestler could produce files 
of the “Reader’s Digest.” Such a pro¬ 
cedure would be inconclusive to a reader 
sitting in judgment. 


J PROPOSE to forget about the wit¬ 
nesses, ignore the defendant and turn 
my attention to the prosecutor himself. 

Arthur Koestler is a Hungarian Jew. 
He was a brilliant student, an adherent 
of the extreme wing of the Zionist move¬ 
ment, a disciple and afterwards sec¬ 
retary of Jabotinsky. At the end of the 
twenties, he changed his faith to one 
radically opposed to it—he became a Com¬ 
munist; spent some months in Russia in 
1932-3 as correspondent; in 1936 went to 
Spain to cover the Spanish war, spent 
some months in prison, condemned to 
death; expected Russia to intervene in 
Spanish war; left the party in 1938; was 
imprisoned in a concentration camp in 
France during the war; escaped to Eng¬ 
land, where he was imprisoned, duly re¬ 
leased and enlisted in the British army; 
began a stream of anti-Communist writ¬ 
ings, from novels to essays; supported 
the Allied cause, then began thinking 
about it and stopped supporting it; went 
to Palestine and became a supporter of 
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the extreme wing of the Zionist move¬ 
ment. Now he is supporting partition of 
Palestine—perhaps the beginning of the 
next phase of his ideological cycle. 

Perhaps the most important event in 
Koestler’s life was his break with the 
Communist Party. From being an ardent 
supporter he became a violent opponent. 
Most of his writings were done in justi¬ 
fication of this change of front. He dis¬ 
covered all sorts of vile qualities in the 
system h© had admired. In a million 
words of vituperation, he has levelled 
every charge against the Soviet Union 
conceivable to educated men. There is no 
accusation that has been made by Doctor 
Goebbels, William Randolph' Hearst ? 
Father Coughlin, the yellow dailies in all 
parts of the world, that Koestler has not 
also made. His hatred knows no bounds. 
He is prepared to say that there are 
20,000,000 people in concentration camps 
in Russia, not because it could possibly 
be true, for twenty million people would 
need another twenty million guards and 
officials to look after them, which would 
require a further twenty million to clothe 
and feed and supply them — a total of 
sixty million adults out of some 120 mil¬ 
lion adults, a vast industry which' even 
America, flowing with abundance, could 
not maintain; he makes this statement 
not because it could be true but because, 
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in his opinion, it should be true. The im¬ 
portant thing is that people should hate 
the Soviet Union, no matter what their 
reason for doing so. 

* * * 

UT his self-justification goes much 
further. He is possessed by a sense 
of guilt; he takes a pornographic pleasure 
in recounting scenes of torture ? imprison¬ 
ment, death. In “Arrival and Depar¬ 
ture’ 5 he attacks not only the values of 
the Left, but all human values. The in¬ 
tellectual master of this book is Doctor 
Sonia Bolgar, a psychoanalyst (who is 
certainly no orthodox Freudian). She has 
a quiet way of analysing people out of 
their beliefs. “But for God’s sake,” cried 
Dr. Huxter, “You don’t mean to say that 
there is ahvays a latent morbidity behind 
the values we admire?” 

“Values!’ 5 repeated Sonia. . . “Cour¬ 
age . . . Devotion ... Self-sacrifice . . . 
And morbidity ... I didn’t use any of 
these words ... I merely wanted to say 
that in this age all crusaders are stigma¬ 
tised.” 

Peter has suffered in political prisons, 
undergone persecution and torture., not 
because his cause w T as just but because 
he had tried to put out his baby brother’s 
eye as a child! And in Koestler’s own 
words, if one wanted to explain why Peter 
had behaved as he did, one had to dis¬ 
card from the beginning his so-called con¬ 
victions and ethical beliefs. They were 
mere pretexts of the mind, phantoms of 
a more intimate reality. 

Peter is psycho-analysed out of his 
desire to enlist in the British Army, 
which is not due to his dislike of Nazism 
but to his desire for martyrdom. But he 
is still uncomfortable about it. Surpris¬ 
ingly, he ends up by enlisting after all— 
not because he believes it will do any good 
but because he feels guilty for not doing 
so. At the end, his faith is summed up 
thus: 

“1 think a new god is about to be born. 

. . . Praise to the unborn god. . . Don’t 
try to divine his message or the form of 
his cult—this will be after our time.” 

So when Koestler warns us not to 
believe in Communism, he offers us in 
exchange a new god who is not even born. 
By what V. S. Pritchett calls “A really 
crass misreading of Freud ” he puts all 
belief to mockery and, incidentally, gives 
another explanation of his own turning 
back from the plough. I am reminded of 
the fable of the fox who had lost his tail 
in a trap and expatiated to the other 
foxes on the desirability of all foxes cut¬ 
ting off their tails. “We would pay more 
attention to your advice,” remarked his 
colleagues, “if you still had a tail to 
cut off.” 

* * * 

ET why, if nothing is worth believing, 
is it still necessary to hate Russia? 
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Is it because for seven years he was de¬ 
luded into believing in it and now has 
a personal grudge? Or is it that he is 
just tired of being in opposition? Mr. 
Koestler would no doubt have an answer 
ready, yet, strangely enough, for all his 
erudition, he is not rational. His intellect 
is fiercely analytical—so analytical that 
at the end of his analysis there is just 
nothing left at the bottom of the test 
tube. 

And yet, to everyone except those who 
know what he is talking about, he is 
most convincing. And there is no sphere 
of knowledge that he is afraid to tackle. 
He is artist, economist, philosopher, 
scientist ? politician. And yet he does not 
know the difference between State Capi¬ 
talism and State Socialism, is inextricably 
confused as to the relationship of ends 
and means, allows his characters to 
“munch’ 5 not only chocolate hut bananas! 

I have not attempted to deal with the 
accusations made in Jean Duche’s inter¬ 
view in detail. Some of them are untrue, 
others have a meaning quite different to 
that which Mr. Koestler would have us 
attribute to them. Of course the Soviet 
Union is not a paradise—who would be 
so foolish as to pretend it is? It is a 
state in which the making of profit by 
individuals out of individuals has been 
abolished; in which the anarchy of the 
“free” market has been replaced by public 
ownership and planning. The. people ot 
this state have had not only to struggle 
against the forces of nature in converting 
a mediaeval farming country into an 
industrial one, but against the combined 
opposition of nearly every country in the 
world. 

Having, by an incredible effort of self- 
sacrifice, reached the point where they, 
as individuals, were getting their reward 
for that effort, their counrty has been 
devastated by a war and they have had 
to begin all over again. So that it is not 
really an edifying sight to see this erst¬ 
while Communist becoming a “best seller” 
by joining the professional slanderers of 
these struggling people. 

For seven years, Koestler worked as a 
Communist. Now, like Jacob, he has 
woken up to find himself beside the ugly 
girl. She is a very ugly girl indeed, but 
what a dowry! 


Why do announcers drop the use of the 
customary titles “Mr.” and “Miss,” and 
why do the B.B.C. commentators invari¬ 
ably address one another by their Chris¬ 
tian names? Is there no reticence left?— 

Letter in the “Radio Times ” 

* * * 

During the remainder of the stay of the 
Goodwill Mission from America there will 
be extra patrols out in the West End to 
see that there is no further trouble.— 
Report in the “Chronicle.” 
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petuated for generations to come. Educa¬ 
tion is no panacea, but it must prove a 
potent contributory factor towards the 
racial harmony of the future 
* # * 


With this issue, Trek com¬ 
mences a regular feature deal¬ 
ing with the Universities. The 
first article discusses racial 
problems in the Universities. 


T HE complexities of the racial situa¬ 
tion in South jAfriea are bound to 
make themselves felt in every sphere of 
national life. The side-by-side existence 
of white and coloured races, together 
with the opposing extremes of political 
thought, combine to build up a problem 
the solution of which poses no small diffi¬ 
culty to the politician, the sociologist and 
the student of human affairs. South Afri¬ 
can universities are in no wise exempt 
from this tempo of alternating outlooks 
on the racial question. And since it is 
from this quarter that so much of the 
future construction and progress of the 
country may be expected, it would not 
be out of £>lace to consider briefly some 
of the highlights of race relations in the 
universities. 

There are at the moment four universi¬ 
ties and six university colleges in South 
Africa. Of these, only two universities, 
Capetown and Witwatersrand ? and two 
university colleges, Fort Hare and Natal, 
admit non-Europeans. The remaining 
centres of higher education are debarred 
to them. Thus only a fractional propor¬ 
tion of university accommodation is 
available to the largest section of the 
population. Admittedly, the limited facili¬ 
ties for secondary schooling are an im T 
portant factor in restricting the numbers 
of potential university students from the 
African, Indian and other coloured com¬ 
munities in the Union. 

Nevertheless, the fact that a certain 
number of non-European matriculants 
©very year seek higher education overseas 
is an indication that the facilities for 
such education within South Africa are 
inadequate to meet the requirements of 
the people. Further, the probability of 
expanding secondary school facilities 
must inevitably lead to an increase in the 
numbers of those desirous of procuring a 
university education. There can be no 
gainsaying that secondary and tertiary 
educational facilities should be developed 
to an ever-increasing extent, if the coun¬ 
try’s racial problems are not to be per- 
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S TUDENTS themselves are not at one 
over the merits of the “mixed” uni¬ 
versity. It is true a strong body of 
student opinion holds that if inter-racial 
co-ox^eration is to begin anywhere, the 
university is the ideal place. The non- 
segregation practised over the last few 
years at Wits, and Capetown has probably 
done much to engender a more tolerant 
attitude among students, and the success 
of the scheme is perhaps the strongest 
argument in its favour. On the other 
hand, many students, particularly those 
at the “European” colleges, are radically 
opposed to any form of non-segregation. 
They hold that a rigid colour bar must 


Sy 
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be maintained in the universities, as in 
junior and senior schools. In this attitude 
they are following the declared policy of 
the Nationalist Party ^ which amounts, in 
effect, to the setting up of “nigger uni¬ 
versities”—as the corresponding institu¬ 
tions are called in America. 

On this fundamental issue, then, there 
is a great schism in the South African 
student body. It is a rift which is 
strongly reflected in student organisations 
and, as in the present political arena, it 
has come to occupy a dominant position. 
In the first place, there is N.U.S.A.S. 
(the National Union of South African 
Students), dedicated to the ideal of com¬ 
plete equality of educational opportunity 
and representing a moderate-liberal majo¬ 
rity who are opposed to academic segrega¬ 



tion. The line is drawn at what is called 
“social segregation,” and at its recent 
conference in Capetown, N.U.S.A.S. re¬ 
iterated its official recognition of a “social 
colour bar.” 

Originally truly national in its concep¬ 
tion and scope, N.U.S.A.S. can no longer 
speak in the name of the Afrikaans uni¬ 
versities — Stellenbosch, Pretoria, Bloem¬ 
fontein and P'otchefstroom. Ever since 
the time when non-European students at 
mixed universities were admitted as mem¬ 
bers of N.U.S.A.S., there have been 
attempts to establish an alternative Afri¬ 
kaans national student organisation spon¬ 
sored by the Nationalist Party. A policy 
of compromise was originally pursued by 
N.U.S.A.S.—“Unity at any price” epito¬ 
mised this Munich-phrase in South African 
student affairs. The lukewarm support 
which this policy won from the Afrikaans 
universities was lost entirely in July, 
1945 ? when N.U.S.A.S. admitted Fort 
Hare Native College to full membership. 

Since then, the rift has widened and 
the sections of the student body have 
to-day become more than ever irrecon¬ 
cilable. The sports field seems to be the 
only terrain upon which all the universi¬ 
ties (except Fort Hare) can meet with 
amity — and, even there, the occasional 
inclusion of a non-European in the team 
from a mixed university has led to strife. 

The intransigence of the Student Coun¬ 
cils at the Afrikaans universities is illus¬ 
trated by the fact that minority N.U. 
S.A.S. groups at Pretoria and Stellen¬ 
bosch are not allowed the use of any 
university facilities, lecture rooms, notice 
boards, etc. 

Recent attends to form a “Federasie 
van Blanke Suid-Afrikaanse Studente” 
reveal the extent to which the student 
leaders are prepared to carry their views 
on race. The new organisation claims to 
represent “the white organic racial group 
of the Afrikaner people.” Among its aims 
are “the maintenance and extension of 
White Christendom.” It is too early yet 
to judge what influence this exclusively 
European student organisation will wield, 
but it is of interest that on two successive 
occasions no quorum was present at meet¬ 
ings of the students of Stellenbosch, called 
especially to discuss joining the Federa¬ 
tion. If the Federation gains ground, the 
only outcome, can be a deepening of the 
gulf which separates the student body 
into two camps. 
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OO much for the student organisations. 
^ Now, what of the future plans of the 
authorities? In Natal, the spotlight is 
on Dr. E. O. Malherbe, Principal of Natal 
University College. Among his aims are 
the defederalisation of Natal as a college 
of the South African University and the 
constitution of a Natal University with 
constituent colleges in Pietermaritzburg 
and Durban. The crux of his plan is that 
the European college in Durban shall be 
separate from the Indian College, Sastri. 
In other words, Sastri is to be a separate 
non-European college within a mixed uni¬ 
versity. Dr. Malherbe has declared that 
in this way he hopes to avoid the stigma 
of “nigger university” which would apply 
if the Nationalists’ plans for a completely 
separate non-European university were 
put into practice. Under his scheme y the 
students at the three colleges—and those 
at the newly-envisaged Durban Medical 
School—would “have the same facilities 
for study and recreation, the same pro¬ 
fessors and the. same examinations.” 

While it may be conceded that Dr. 
Malherbe’s suggestions are preferable to 
those of the Nationalist Party, the Natal 
Indian Congress is strenuously opposed 
to a separate non-European college. They 
have pointed out that Dr. Malherbe’s 
proposal is a replica on a smaller scale of 
the Nationalists’ intention of effecting 
academic segregation on a nation-wide 
scale. In a memorandum which Congress 
placed before Mr. Hofmeyr, it stated that 
its chief objection to the proposed college 
is that its establishment will be the 
prelude to the introduction and extension 
of complete academic segregation of non- 
European students. “Although academic 
segregation prevails to a large extent in 
primary and secondary education, this 
principle has not yet been accepted in the 
field of higher education.” 

A.s things are at the moment, it seems 
highly probable that Dr. Malherbe’s plans 
will be carried through. If so, new ground 
will be broken and the outcome of the 
experiment will be awaited with more 
than passing interest. It is an experiment 
fraught with dangerous potentialities, 
some of which have already been voiced 
in the Congress’s memorandum, The pos¬ 
sible consequences of the scheme — a 
spread of academic separatism, the re¬ 
versal of all that has been built up at 
the mixed universities, a change in the 
policy of the Natal University towards 
its non-European college — all these and 
others must be carefully weighed in the 
balance. Meanwhile, we learn that the 
president and members of the Maritzburg 
Students’ Council have resigned in pro¬ 
test against the Principal’s plans for 
separate Student Councils at the Euro¬ 
pean and non-European colleges in 
Durban. 

Much the same sort of situation is 


likely to arise if attempts are made to 
unite Fort Hare and Rhodes as constitu¬ 
ent colleges within a single university. 
This change was recommended by the 
Commission appointed to investigate and 
report on future policy in connection with 
the University of South Africa and its 
constituent colleges. The new Rhodes 
University would then consist of a Euro¬ 
pean college in Grahamstown and a non- 
European college, Fort Hare. Whether 
this scheme is adopted or not will prob¬ 
ably depend largely on the results of the 
Natal experiment. 

& *£ 

0 attempt to sum up the situation is 
well-nigh impossible. The numerous 


faetors operating in the tangled web of 
higher education policy serve to cloud the 
issue and delay solution. Unfortunately, 
the problem is so bound up with tradi¬ 
tional attitudes that there seems little 
future for any clear and reasoned assess¬ 
ment of the question in terms of the needs 
of the country, the educational require¬ 
ments of the people^ and the arrange¬ 
ments most conducive to racial harmony 
and peaceful constructive progress. Until 
such an assessment can be made and 
acted upon, the universities must muddle 
on individually as they are doing now 
without a chance of enlightened colour 
policy and directed expansion. 


THE PALESTINE ARABS 

By MOLLY STEIN 


Y OUR approach to the Arab depends 
on whether you surround him with a 
mumbo-jumbo of oriental mystery, accept¬ 
ing his smells and his customs as part of 
this, or whether you regard him with im¬ 
patience as a backward individual who 
only now is beginning to stir in his 
centuries-old cocoon } tightly spun of 
bigotry and ignorance. 

The Arab’s demands on life are for the 
most part simple. Up to now his code 
has been rigid — lie works as little as 
possible, talks as much as possible and 
sleeps whenever he can, be it in the field 
alongside his primitive wooden plough, on 
the kerbside or on a chair in the doorway 
of his store. His life is timeless. Arab 
torpor and lethargy is a product which 
has been fostered and nourished down the 
ages by his priests and his feudal land¬ 
lords. By now he regards it as an heredi¬ 
tary part of his make-up. 

The average Arab is quite divorced 
from the political and economic realities 
of the day, and his viewpoint by and 
large is much the same as was the view¬ 
point of his ancestors at the time of 
Mohammed. He is in fact an an¬ 
achronism, especially when viewed along¬ 
side the modernity of Jewish Palestine. 
The Jews stride about their business in 
workmanlike shorts, while the Arab 
shuffles around in something resembling 
a nightshirt. His mental shuffle, ever in 
the iron grip of his Prophet’s teachings 
and philosophy, follows in his physical 
wake, keeping a watchful eye on Allah’s 
pleasure. 

# # m 

HE story of an old and corpulent Kadi 
(judge) who fell off his donkey illus¬ 
trates the educated Moslem’s views about 
the value of prayer and the necessity to 
appease Allah. One rainy day, as the 
Kadi was about to mount his donkey, he 
exclaimed “0 Allah! help me!” After 
an heroic effort he mounted the donkey 


but overbalanced and came tumbling 
down into the mud on the other side of 
the ass. Onlookers rushed to his assist¬ 
ance, helped him to rise and brushed his 
clothes. Having recovered himself, he im¬ 
mediately fingered his rosary and ex¬ 
claimed “0 Allah! As Thou bestoivest so 
much more^ and that the opposite of what 
I asked for, I shall be careful in future 
what petitions I present. However, as I 
have escaped with my life, I say ‘El 
Hamdu lillah’” (God be praised). 

The impact of modern ideas on ancient 
customs and superstitions leads to some 
rather startling effects. Over his Oriental 
all-purpose nightshirt the Arab wears an 
ill-fitting European jacket. He tramples 
down his European shoes because he finds 
their restriction irksome. In order to 
keep them on his feet his walk resembles 
a cross between a shuffle and a lope. On 
his modern motor-car he ties “something 
blue” to keep off the evil eye; and above 
shiny patent leather high-lieeled shoes 
and black utility stockings ambles the 
shapeless Eastern form of the Arab female 
enveloped in “widow’s weeds.” Unexpec¬ 
tedly over the top of the yashmak peer 
two eyes. 

There is a popular Arab legend as to 
how the custom of the veil first came into 
practice. Allah ordained that children 
should be born to Adam and Eve in pairs, 
a male and a female. It was forbidden 
tor a son to marry his twin syster. Cain 
and Abel with their twin sisters were the 
first children to be born to Adam and Eve. 
Adam, by Allah’s direction, ordered Cain 
to marry Abel’s twin sister; Abel was 
to marry Cain’s twin. This Cain refused 
to do, as his sister was the handsomer, 
and eventually lie murdered Abel, to 
whom she was promised. To prevent any 
further such havoc being wrought by a 
woman’s looks, it was henceforth decreed 
(Continued on Page 40.) 
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GERMAN SCIENTISTS 
IN AMERICA 

(SOUTH AFRICAN RIGHTS RESERVED) 


A SHOTGUN wedding is being consum¬ 
mated between United States and 
German science and technology, and the 
whole world stands to gain or lose by it. 
It has been revealed in U.S. army an¬ 
nouncement of the presence in America 
of almost 300 former Nazis who developed 
and built the weapons for Hitler’s army ? 
with hundreds more to come. But it is 
incalculably more far-reaching than that 
revelation itself indicates. In its ultimate 
effect, it may set up America as the big 
winner in World War II, regardless of 
how much other nations gain in repara¬ 
tions, industrial loot, new territory or 
spheres of influence. In itself it is a form 
of loot reaching to the very roots of what 
made the Nazis formidable—picking the 
brains of German industry. 

Every German research centre and fac¬ 
tory they can reach is being combed by 
U.S. experts. More than 1,000 reports, 
already have been prepared, and at least 
as many more are expected, covering the 
industrial processes that made the Nazis 
strong. Teams of photographic technicians 
are selecting and microfilming more than 
8,000,000 pages of scientific and technical 
information in German government and 
industrial files. 

It is contemplated that at least 1,000 
Germans will be brought to the U.S. under 
this programme. The number now is 297, 
according to the latest army report. Army 
officials in this country’s zone of occupa¬ 
tion are said to have compiled a list of 
24,000 scientists and technicians from 
which carefully-screened individuals are 
being selected for the programme. 

* * * 

O BTAINING the full story of this 
“Operation Paper Clip,” as the U.S. 
army calls* it, is one of the most exas¬ 
perating enterprises a writer can under¬ 
take in Washington. It involves checking 
and rechecking between four different 
Government departments with delays on 
each check while inquiries are passed up 
tine line from press officers to higher 
command echelons for answers or permis¬ 
sion to give answers. Involved are the 
State, War, Navy and Commerce De¬ 
partments. Among the four there are 
conflicts of policy on release of infor¬ 
mation. 

Army officers, refusing to discuss or 
enlarge upon formal press releases which 
told the initial story and have not been 
supplemented since, meet inquiries with 
a suggestion that a writer himself should 
be able to understand their reasons for 
not talking. The intimation is expressed 
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that, in some way, relations with Russia 
might be affected. But Russia herself 
has admitted employing German scien¬ 
tists. A possible answer is that the army 
would like to minimise an appearance of 
international rivalry for this new form 
of booty. 

These facts have been revealed, how¬ 
ever : 

1. Some of the Germans have now been 
in the U.S. for more than a year. With 
them came half a million documents and 
5,000 tons of scientific equipment. 

2. Their contributions may save bil¬ 
lions of dollars in research. It is esti¬ 
mated officially that at least 750,000,000 
dollars have been saved America in basic 
rocket research alone. 

3. U.S. research has been advanced 
from two to ten years in both military 
and non-military lines. 

4. Many of the Germans, having con¬ 
tributed all they can to military develop¬ 
ment, soon are to be released for employ¬ 
ment in private industry, research labora¬ 
tories and educational institutions. Some 
are to be permitted to apply for citizen- 
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ship and to bring their families here. 

5. All the Germans brought over are 
volunteers carefully screened against Nazi 
party activity. Less than a dozen have 
been sent back because they were found 
unsuitable. They work under contracts 
paying up to 3 ? 120 dollars a year, with 
allowances of six dollars a day for ex¬ 
penses. They live in military custody at 
army and navy installations, although 
many have won limited “honour system” 
freedom to visit near-by communities. 

In military lines, the work of these 
scientists covers the fields of electronics, 
supersonics, guided missiles and jet pro¬ 
pulsion. Other lines of value to industry 
include fuels and lubricants, optics, diesel 
and turbo-jet engines, synthetics and 
similarly important phases of applied 
physics and chemistry. 

Some of the experts are working on 
designs of a high-speed, lightweight diesel 
engine intended for a new type of small 
locomotive and adaptable for marine and 
industrial use. 

Developers of the German “ribbon para¬ 
chute” are working to adapt it to many 
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uses, including aircraft landing brakes, 
diving brakes' and cargo dropping. A 
husband-and-wif© scientific team is carry¬ 
ing on earlier studies in the effects of 
climate on health, investigating solar 
radiation and effects of ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays on humans. 

The largest single group of the im¬ 
ported scientists and technicians, how¬ 
ever, is at work on rocket research. They 
are located in Texas and New Mexico 
and include chemists } electrical engineers, 
fuel specialists, mechanical engineers and 
physicists. 

The next largest group consists ot 
aeronautical scientists working at Wright 
Field, air fore© research centre, near 
Dayton, O. Others are working for the 
army engineering, transportation and 
ordnance branches. 

The navy won’t say how many it is 
employing, although admitting that, one 
group of 13 is engaged in erecting in 
Maryland, near Washington, a wind tun¬ 
nel originally built in Germany for the 
testing of rockets. First located at 
Peenemunde, German research centre, it 
was evacuated to another location because 
of heavy Allied bombings in 1943: Now 
being reconstructed at White Oak, Md., 
the tunnel is supposed to provide mea¬ 
surements at supersonic speeds ranging 
up to 4.4 times the speed of sound. This 
is said to b© the tunnel in which the 
entire supersonies work on the V-2 bomb 
was completed. 

* * * 

/^UTSTANDING individuals among the 
^ Germans now here are: 

Dr. Alexander Lippisch, chief designer 
for the Messerschmitt Aircraft Co.^ who 
developed the ME-163 jet fighter. 

Dr. Rudolph Hermann, head of the 
Peenemunde Aerodynamic Institute. 

Baron Wernher von Braun, technical 
director of the Peenemunde proving 
ground and principal inventor of the V-2. 

Dr. Theodore W. Zobel, chief of the 
Hermann Goering Institute, developer of 
precision instruments for aerodynamic 
research. 

Baron Fritz Dobelhof, inventor of a 
jet-propelled helicopter. 
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Baron von Braun heads the only inte¬ 
grated group among the Germans now 
here. Numbering 118, they were all his 
subordinates in development of the V-2. 
Still under his direction, they now are 
engaged in further rocket studies at Fort 
Bliss and the near-by proving grounds at 
White Sands, N.M. They were brought 
from Germany along with captured parts 
of about 100 of the 3,600 V-2s maufac- 
tured by the Nazis. 

With facilities he formerly had at 
Peenemunde, Von Braun is quoted as 
saying, he believes he could have put a 
rocket on the moon in ten years. “Man 
could ride the V-2 now,” lie says; “the 
main trouble is how to get him down.” 
On© of Von Braun’s assistants believes 
rocket travel around the earth will be 
an actuality in 10 to 20 years. 

Martin Schilling, one of Von Braun’s 
group^ former professor at the University 
of Hanover, who contributed to the in¬ 
strumentation of the V-2, says the entire 
group volunteered to come to the U.S. 
because “there are no apparent possibili¬ 
ties for scientific research in Germany on 
a large scale” for many years to come. 

Dr. Lippisch, the Messerschmitt de¬ 
signer, now working at the Wright Field 
air centre, predicts that it will take 
“about three years” to build a practical 
aeroplane which can safely fly above the 
speed of sound. He suggests that an 
economical speed will be about 2,000 miles 
an hour. He believes aircraft will be able 
to pierce the so-called trans-sonic wall by 
climbing above 40,000 feet, where, with 
lesser air density, shock waves should 
be reduced in intensity. “There they 
could build up through the trans-sonic to 
the super-sonic zone, where there appears 
to be little danger from shock,” he says. 

For more immediate industrial appli¬ 
cation, others of the Germans are engaged 
in a wide range of projects. One is pre¬ 
paring an important report for the metai 
industry 5 covering heavy equipment for 
the fabrication of light metals, to in¬ 
clude German designs for hydraulic 
presses, rolling mills for cold rolling of 
metal sheets, and double-action hammers. 
Another is working on the cold extrusion 
of steel shapes. 

One scientist brought to the U.S. with 
him liis completed mathematical calcula¬ 
tions and the design for a set of mirrors 
to be attached beneath the. lens of an 
aerial camera to photograph horizons. 
Another is consolidating, translating and 
improving all German work on application 
of jet propulsion to helicopters. 

Synthetic petroleum production is being 
studied by a group with experience in the 
hydrogenation of coal, carbonisation of 
coal and oil shale and the synthesis of gas 
by German processes. 

In the wider programme of stripping 
Germany itself of general manufacturing 
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and industrial secrets, all occupying 
powers are understood to be taking part. 
The U.S. and Great Britain, at least, are 
exchanging the information they get. This 
they are doing under a formal agreement 
worked out by Sir Stafford Cripps, repre¬ 
senting Britain, and Averill Harriman, 
former U.S. Ambassador in London, who 
now is secretary of the Department of 
Commerce. 

In Harriman’s department^ the Office 
of Technical Services has set up a tech¬ 
nical industrial intelligence division 
which, since the war, has sent more than 
1600 technically-trained investigators to 
Germany to prepare surveys of branches 
of German industry and science. Many 
of these investigators are groups of com¬ 
panies, but each has been required to 
report in full his findings to the T.I.I.D. 
More than 200 of them still are there. 

* * * 

HESE reports all ar© available to in¬ 
quirers of any nation, through the 
bibliographic and reference division of 
the O.T.S. In fact, this division, com¬ 


bining the German reports with a flow of 
similar U.S. technical information, pub¬ 
lishes abstracts of all of them in a widely- 
circulated Bibliography of Scientific and 
Industrial Deports. Each weekly issue of 
the list contains an average of 800 such 
abstracts. It has nearly 4,000 subscribers 
at an annual fee of 10 dollars. 

With each abstract of a report or other 
document, the bibliography lists the 
prices at which original copies may be 
obtained from O.T.S., costs varying gen¬ 
erally according to the number of pages 
in the originals and whether they are 
mimeographed copies, microfilms or photo¬ 
stats. 

The division also prepares from its files 
special bibliographies on specific subjects 
upon request. It receives from 900 to 
1,100 such requests a week. 

As a special service to commercial firms 
engaged in publication of technical re¬ 
ports, the division even publishes every 
three weeks a list of reports it has re¬ 
ceived which it considers would be suit¬ 
able for reprinting. 
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PROFILEi 


TT is against tlie whole background of 
English South African literature, in 
respect of its development as a cultural 
force through the interpretation of essen¬ 
tially South African modes of life and 
thought, that Sarel Marais’ work in 
recent years in the field of book publish¬ 
ing is of more than ordinary importance. 
We are only at this late date in the 
hist-ory of this country beginning with 
the creation, through the medium of the 
English language, of a literature that is 
fundamentally and intrinsically our own. 

Writers like Pauline Smith and Sarah 
Gertrude Millin have penetrated deeply 
into the realities of life as it is lived 
on the African sub-continent and their 
work must of necessity exercise a pro¬ 
found influence on the next generation 
of writers whose task it will be to depict 
and interpret the South African scene. 

But the point I want to get at is that 
we have nothing in the way of a living 
school of contemporary English South 
African writing, such as creates the 
mould of a people’s thinking and acts as 
the strongest simple inspiration in the 
unfolding of a people’s spiritual con¬ 
sciousness. In other words, we have a 
handful of individual literary figures, 
mostly novelists, writing in and about 
this country in English; we haven’t got 
an English South African literature in 
terms of a South African culture. 

I have always believed that what have 
stood in the way of the development of 
an English South African literature—on 
parallel lines with the vigorous, lustily- 
striding Afrikaans literature with which 
we are acquainted — have been nothing 
more than the conditions associated with 
the book trade in this country. It isn’t 
that we have lacked good writers, writing 
in English in South Africa. What we 
have not had have been the publishing 
facilities, serving as an encouragement 
to these writers to produce creative work 
essentially South African in content and 
spirit, rich in local colour and in those 
nuances of feeling and expression that 
constitute the smew and life-blood of 
great art. 

Because they had next to no facilities 
for having "'their work brought to the 
notice of a worth-while audience, a whole 
generation of writers in this country, 
writing in English—many of them with 
gifts that in (necessarily) limited circles 
were recognised as distinctly above the 
ordinary—have come to nothing. Offhand 
I can think of at least two dozen men 
and women from the not very remote past 
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who all had more than average talent for 
writing, and who in the ordinary course 
of events would have made their own 
individual contributions to the calling into 
being of a vital South African English 
literature. They had what you need to 
walk with the Muses: a high purpose; 
lyrical fantasy; imaginative power; the 
knowing how in the weaving of -words. 
To-day, most of them have given up 
writing altogether. 

* * * 

TT is in this connection that' Sard 
Marais, in an interview, declared: “1 
had been struck for a long time with the 
fact that, while we had a flourishing 
Afrikaans publishing industry in this 
country, we had actually very few Eng¬ 
lish South African authors. For many 
years a constant stream of Afrikaans 
books has been coming off the presses. 
In contrast, the number of English South 
African titles—whether the works have 
been published in this country or over¬ 
seas—has been negligible. Years ago 1 
decided that if ever I got a chance to 
do so, I would make an effort to print 
and publish books in English by South 
African authors.” 

There you have it. In Afrikaans, a 

BY 

//. C. Bos man 

flood of new titles every year. In English, 
a void. 

Consequent upon his pioneering work in 
the establishment of a South African 
publishing house with a department that 
is devoted exclusively to the printing and 
issuing of books written in English by 
South African authors, Sarel Marais has 
carved out for himself and liis firm, the 
A.P. Bookstore, a place of first-rate im¬ 
portance in the South African English 
book world. South African writers have 
not been slow to realise the implication 
of this new development. On some days, 
Sarel Marais tells me, he interviews 
almost as may English-speaking as Afri¬ 
kaner writers. Moreover, the response* 
from the South African public, on whose 
support, of course, ultimately depends 
the future of South African English book¬ 
publishing in this country, has been in 
the highest degree gratifying. The Eng¬ 
lish titles put out by the A.P.B. to date 
have met with a steady sale, and one 
novel, Elizabeth Charlotte Webster’c 
“Expiring Frog” skyrocketed to sensa¬ 
tional heights as a best-seller. 



Sarel Marais 

South Africa, her cities and her dorps 
and liei' veld, her polyglot and poly¬ 
chromatic population, her hard beauty 
and her sullen contrasts, offers the 
writer a literary raw material rifted with 
dazzling ore. And I believe that English 
South African literature needs only a 
small measure of encouragement to enable 
it to enter upon a period of great creative 
efflorescence. 

ABEL JOHANNES MABAIS ... a 
few personal notes. He was born in 
Vereeniging and matriculated at Vereen- 
iging, thereafter continuing his studies 
externally. He is married: his wife, 
Clarice MacKenzie. His first contacts 
with the book trade date from his ap¬ 
pointment to the staff of the C.N.A., 
which lie left in 1936 to join the A.P.B., 
taking charge of this firm’s publishing 
activities in 1942. He has devoted a great 
deal of attention to the publication of 
educational works in Afrikaans, and 
among the well-known Afrikaans writers 
whose books the A.P.B. put out are 
C. M. van den Heever (recognised as the 
outstanding contemporary Afrikaans 
novelist), Mikro, J. van Melle, Joggem 
van Bruggen, J. B. L. van Bruggen, 
Sophie Boux, Begina Neser and Paula. 

Sarel Marais is one of those bluff, 
hearty business men who laugh easily and 
naturally and (when things don’t go too 
good), somewhat loudly. He lias literary 
inclinations of his own and is the joint 
author of the highly popular “Booi Jan” 
series of voortrekker adventure stories 
for adolescents, which have already run 
into a large number of editions. He is 
the editor of ‘‘Ons Maats Jaarboek” and 
is at present compiling a comprehensive 
list of anthologies of Afrikaans short 
stories. 

When bigger and better books—Afri¬ 
kaans or English—are published in this 
country, Sarel Marais hopes to be the 
publisher. 
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ill PREMPEH |ii 


"DIG SAM chewed savagely on a piece 
of ginger root and -filled his mouth 
with rum. The ginger was fire-hot. It 
made his eyes and nostrils smart pain¬ 
fully. A few drops of the mixture 
trickled down his throat, and he felt as 
though he had swallowed liquid lire. 

He sprayed the mixture carefully over 
the small body of the gamecock held 
firmly between his knees. Sunlight 
played on the gorgeously-coloured 
feathers and Big Sam’s heart swelled 
with love and pride at the beauty of the 
little fighter. 

As he worked, he sang softly. 

Go to Long Pond fe water 

Hear de bullfrog da holler 

Ax de watchman da warrer? 

Monkey draw bow so sweet. 
Prempeh cocked his head to one side, 
and Big Sam thought, “Dat bird sho 
love music. Yo’ wouldn’ tink to look 
’pon him dat him is a horn killer .’ 9 

“Yo’ tink de rum an’ ginger go in’ mek 
him fight good?” asked Lillybelle, who 
was leaning against the stone wall, 
fanning herself with a corner of her 
apron. 

“He fight good widouten de rum an 5 
ginger,” said Big Sam, offhandedly. 
“But iffen he don’t get it he lose heart 
too quick.” 

“Why it do dat?” 

“It hot de blood. When yo’ blood 
hot yo’ can fight de debbil heself.” 

Lillybelle looked admiringly at Big 
Sam and giggled. “Yo’ don’t need no 
ruin an’ ginger fe hot up yo’ blood, Big 
Sam.” He looked at her scornfully. A 
woman, he thought, never seemed to 
realise that there was a time and place 
for everything. A man couldn’t be ex¬ 
pected to think about ilovemaking when 
anything as important as a cockfight was 
on his mind. In half an hour he way 
going to match Prempeh against Mr. 
Wilson’s cock, Sunny. 

From the moment he’d heard that 
name he felt certain that Prempeh would 
win. What chance could a cock with a 
foolish name like Sunny have against 
one bearing the name of an African chief¬ 
tain who had been a great fighter? To 
be sure, Prempeh wasn’t a pure-blooded 
gamecock. Still, he had an evil heart, 
and his spurs were longer and sharper 
than any Big Sam had ever seen. 

But Big Sam saw no reason why they 
shouldn’t be made still sharper by a 
littfe extra filing. He had plenty of time 
before Mr. Wilson arrived. 

He took a rusty file from his pocket 
and went to work on Prempeh’s spurs. 
Prempeh seemed to enjoy it. He blinked 
his eyes, which were wicked and red as 
those of a mongoose, and panted con¬ 
tentedly, his beak hanging half-open. 
The day was hot, and Big Sam wondered 
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whether Prempeh wouldn’t rather lie in 
the shade than fight, but quickly put the 
thought from him. Maybe, he reassured 
himself, that was just Prempeh’s cunning 
way. He was saving his strength for 
the battle. A man like Big Sam, who 
had made a study of fighting cocks, knew 
that they took notions, hut when they 
were challenged by another cock the 
Devil himself couldn’t stop them from 
fighting. 

Mr. Wilson didn’t know anything 
about that. He was a white man. He 
enjoyed watching a cockfight, hut he 
didn’t really care much which bird won. 
However, since white men always had 
more money than Negroes, he was in a 
position to raise pure-blooded fowls, and 
the purer the blood, the wickeder the 
heart. Prempeh’s evil disposition was a 


A Short Story 

Ethel Rover 


pure miracle; that, and his crafty ways 
You couldn’t win a fight unless luck 
was with you. If bad luck was on youi 
tail, you couldn’t win, not even with the 
purest-bred cock in the world. The very 
day Big Sam bought Prempeh he had 
inadvertently put his shirt on inside out. 
The moment he discovered what he had 
done he knew that he had bought a 
winner. Pure luck was with him. 

II 

VERYBODY had laughed at him and 
said that he was a fool to think his 
half-bred cock could beat Mr. Wilson’s 



Cockfight. —J. Buckland-Wright 


Sunny. Big Sam knew better. It wasn’t 
for nothing that he had kept Prempeh 
lean by starving him, and mixing red 
peppers with his food. The rum and 
ginger was only for outward application 
at the last moment. Red peppers kept 
a cock’s blood at fighting heat 

If it hadn’t been that he needed money 
for a proper church wedding Big Sam 
would have waited a few more weeks 
before matching Prempeh against Sunny. 
He wasn’t sure that the cock was old 
enough to fight. Prempeh was just a 
month or two over a year old, if Big 
Sam remembered rightly, and a good 
fighter should be nearer two years old. 
His tail feathers were not as long as they 
should he, and there wasn’t enough red 
in his comb. But Lillybelle didn’t want 
to put off the marriage; her mind was 
set on a proper wedding. For that, he 
needed a good suit of clothes and a pair 
of shoes. Then, of course, he would 
have to buy rum for the guests. You 
couldn’t have a really fine w T edding with¬ 
out plenty of rum. 

If Prempeh v r on the fight, he could 
get a big price for him, enough to pay 
for the suit, shoes and rum. 

rallybe,lle had been raised at the mis¬ 
sion station, and the preacher’s wife had 
told her that if she was a good girl and 
married in church, she would make her 
a fine wedding dress of white muslin. 

Big Sam couldn’t really blame Lilly¬ 
belle for wanting a nice wedding. After 
all, it would be the first time anyone in 
her family had been married bv a 
preacher. 

There was no other girl as pretty as 
Lillybelle. Her brown skin was shiny 
and sweet, and her eyes were like dark 
pools in the valley. No white dress, or 
lace, would make her any prettier than 
she was. 

But if that was what she wanted, Big 
Sam would get it for her. It was lucky 
for both of them that Mr. Wilson was 
willing to let him match Prempeh against 
Sunny. Sunny’s blood was purer than 
Prempeh’s, but he had the heart of a 
plain,- ordinary chicken. Sometimes the 
best-bred gamecocks turned out that 
way. 

When Big Sam was satisfied that 
Prempeh’s spurs were sharp enough he 
set the bird down on the ground. De¬ 
lighted to find himself free for the mo¬ 
ment, Prempeh strutted senselessly 
around the small enclosure. Aware, per¬ 
haps, of Big Sam’s admiration, he let 
out a brazen crow. 

Lillybelle shrieked with laughter. 
“Bull horn nebber too heavy fe him 
head,” she quoted. “Prempeh mus’ tink 
dat him was born in a buckra house.” 

Big Sam sucked his teeth in disgust. 
Bom in buckra house—what foolishness I 
Couldn’t Lillybelle see that Prempeh was 
showing confidence in himself? 

A few people had begun to gather 
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around, some to enjoy the sport, others 
to make remarks and jeer. The bantering 
was good-natured, on the whole, but now 
and then Big Sam overheard insulting re¬ 
marks about Prempeh. All he hoped was 
that Prempeh didn’t understand what 
was being said. But the way that cock 
was smart, you couldn’t b e sure. it 
might make him nervous. 

An old man. who had been one of the 
first to arrive on the scene, remarked that 
if he had a whole pocketful of money ho 
wouldn’t waste a quattie betting on a 
cock who looked more like a bald-headed 
vulture than a fighter. 

“What yo’ know ’bout fighter cock?” 
said Big Sam, angrily, muttering under 
his breath. “Yo’ face favour skrinteh 
owl, ol’ man.” 

in 

it. WILSON was late. That was too 
bad, for the effect of the rum and 
ginger had partly worn off, and Big Sam 
had to go through the whole performance 
again. Midway in the second treatment, 
Mr. Wilson appeared. He was carrying 
Sunny under his arm. Big Sam didn't 
attempt to hide what he was doing. Mr 
Wilson could do the same for Sunny if 
he wanted to 

Big Sam tied a string to Prempeh’s 
leg, and Mr. Wilson tied one on Sunny’s. 
The cocks couldn’t be allowed to start 
fighting until they had worked up ft 
violent rage against each other. They 
had to be jerked back a few times until 
you could see the feathers, on their neck* 
ruffle, and the fire in their eyes. 

Mr. Wilson and Big Sam did som» 
bragging about the superiority of their 
contestants. Neither was quite sure he 
was telling the truth, but it was custo¬ 
mary to boast a bit before the fight 
began. It helped to stir up the interest 
of the crowd. 

Neither warrior showed much inclina¬ 
tion to attack. They flapped their wings, 
crowed once or twice, and strutted 
around the ring kicking up the dust with 
a seeming show of indifference. 

Suddenly, Prempeh leaped into the air 
and dashed at Sunny. The rum and 
ginger, thought Big Sam happily, was 
having its effect. There was real lire 
m Prempeh’s eyes. 

Sunny knew how to defend himself. 
He dodged, and aimed a wicked 'spur at 
his opponent. Then, in a series of pecks, 
he removed a part of Prempeh’s corah. 
Blood trickled into Prempeh’s eyes, 

' maddening him. He rushed pell-mell at 
'jnny, pecking the air at random- 

Sunny, likewise, was feeling the effect 
: the first vicious onslaught, and Big 
^am noticed' that one of his eyes was 
: .'ed. Sunny lurched dizzily from one 

e of the ring to the other. Vainly Big 
'im wept and cursed. Mr. Wilson im- 
p Sunny to fight like a gentleman, 
I ::h cocks now appeared to have the 
5i2e thing in mind, not to fight to the 
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death, but to chase each other out of the 
ring. It seemed to be merely a question 
as to which cock could hold out the 
longest. 

Prempeh realised that the half-blinded 
Sunny was at a disadvantage. With an 
ail S r y squawk he dashed at his enemy. 
Unexpectedly, through his uninjured eye, 
Sunny saw his chance, and remembered 
his training. As Prempeh bore down on 
him he veered sideways and with a clean 
spur thrust ended the battle. 

For a moment it looked as though 
Prempeh was too astonished to die. He 
lifted his head skywards, crowed feebly, 
and toppled over. Mr. Wilson picked up 
Sunny, whose appearance was in no way 
that of a conqueror. His head was 
bloody and bowed. 

“Bad luck. Sam,” said Mr. Wilson, 
amiably. “Prempeh was a fine cock.” 
He added untruthfully, “He suttinly put 
up a good fight." 

Mr. Wilson wiped his forehead with a 
large red bandanna. “Come up to the 
house to-morrow, an’ I’ll give yo’ one 
of my young cockerels.” Big Sam nodded. 
For a moment he was too crushed to 
thank Mr. Wilson. Prempeh’s defeat 
was bad enough; the sight of him lying 
dead on the ground was almost more than 
he could hear. 

One by one the people drifted away, 
but Big Sam was in no hurry. He 
squatted on his heels with his back 
against the low stone Avail. He was 
thinking that back in the hills the mud- 
floored cabin where he lived would be 
lonely. The evening mists had begun to 
rise. He was cold and very hungry. He 
pulled his ragged jacket closer around 
him. No church wedding now for Lilly ~ 
belle, he thought. 

He looked at Prempeh, lying sadly in 
the dust, his brave scarlet and gold 
feathers soiled and ruffled. 

“Po’ lil feller,” he murmered, “yo’ 
done de bes’ yo’ knowed how.” 

Hunger kept gnawing at him. “I goin’ 
tek yo’ home, lil feller,” he said. “Ain' 
goin’ mek no diff-unce to yo’ now iffen 
I puts yo’ in de stew »pot.” A light 
wind stirred, and he heard the rustle of 
dead leaves. He turned and saw Lilly- 
belle leaning against the stone Avail. 

“Don’t fret,” she said softly, sidling 
up to him. “I doesn’t care ’bout no 
white dress wit’ lace, neider iffen we 
marries in church.” 

“Ah goin’ up de mountain,” he said, 
slowly. “Yo’ cornin’ wit’ me, Lilly- 
belle?” 

She looked at the sky. Thick clouds 
hung low over the dark hills. “It gettin’ 
late fe true,” she said. “Mus’ be mos’ 
six o’clock.” 

“I didn’t eat nut tin’ sence mornin’,” 
Big Sam said. 

He bent down and picked up Prempeh. 
He and Lillybelle walked up the mule- 
track that led to the mountain. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 
POLITICAL CURRENTS 

^OUTH AFRICA is on the eve of great changes politically. 

Standing out most conspicuously in the political terrain 
is the fact that defeat at the next election will see the end of the 
Nationalist Party for ever as a force in this country. It should 
actually have folded up after the end of Hitler, on whose victory 
it had staked its future during the most critical months of the 
war. But South Africa is a long distance from anywhere, and 
the world seems more concerned with its gold than with its 
politics, except insofar as its politics may interfere with the 
mining of its gold. That, and the frustrations of the first two 
post-war years which saw the unity of the anti-Hitler front 
broken, have enabled the Nationalists to regain their feet and 
even essay to get hold of the reins of power. 

The disappearance of the H.N.P. would be the greatest boon 
for South Africa; for, while General Hertzog did at one stage 
represent progressive nationalist sentiment that brought many 
advantages to the Union, the world has since the depression 
of 1929 moved into areas of storm and stress that proved 
beyond the capacity of the old Nationalist Party to handle, and 
I would soon completely overwhelm the "Little Afrikaners" who 
assumed General Hertzog's swastika-stencilled mantle. 

* * * 

T HE Nationalist Party has for the last fifteen years been the 

party of negatives in South African politics. Its whole 
strength was derived from the phobias and complexes of our 
history, which, with the passing years, is becoming less and less 
significant both for ourselves and for the world at large. These 
are harsh words, may be, but it is time they were more loudly 
proclaimed. For far too long South Africa has moved forward 
at 1 a pace which was sluggish because all kinds of compromises, 
often unprincipled, were effected with a Party which had nothing 
to offer, but could embarrass the Government through a follow¬ 
ing which was numerically large, but not so significant from 
the aspect of social efficiency. The legends and folk lore woven 
about Blood River and a.II that, which fill many pages of our 
school history books, are largely as irrelevant to the present 
age as, say, the Indian Mutiny. There are more important 
rivers to cross. 

It has been the gravest handicap to South Africa that, 
. whenever progressive legislation was projected to bring us into 
alignment with the fn ore advanced countries, the right-wing 
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of the United Party would ^respectfully preseat an array of 
pistols at General Smuts's head. All too often, effectively. 
These restraints and impediments would entirely fall away if 
there were no reactionary contending party to challenge the 
Government. For this and other reasons we can see no other 
course for a .progressive to pursue but to rally around the United 
Party in the forthcoming election, in the hope of dealing a 
mortal blow to the H.N.P. and all it stands for. This is the 
dominant theme in our political existence overshadowing every 
other consideration for the time being. There can be no national 
advance without it. 

* * * 

T HE Nationalist Party is to-day much weaker than many 

believe. Outwardly, it may be putting up a fair showing, 
but inwardly the seeds of disintegration are clearly discernible. 
The reasons are not difficult to locate: The moderate conserva¬ 
tive elements inside the Nationalist Party must know that, while 
it is simple to whip up the backveld with their stock racial 
phobias and get votes, such procedure is not attuned to the 
present world climate and may seriously embarrass South Africa 
if recklessly pursued. 

Dr. Malan and his more responsible lieutenants are not 
prepared to bank on a Fascist revival throughout the world, 
in the way Eric Louw, Pirow and Van Rensburg are. They are 
even ready to look fort a spiritual home in the Anglo-American 
set-up that is becoming growingly anti-Russian. It is interest¬ 
ing to recall the not unfriendly attitude of the H.N.P. leaders 
towards help for Britain, on the significant grounds that a bank¬ 
rupt England would see the Communist domination of Europe. 

Here, indeed, can be discerned incipient moves towards 
a coalition of parties based on a more moderate programme than 
the H.N.P. Dr. Malan's blandishments in the direction of the 
Jews can reasonably be explained as not only vote-catching, 
but the elimination of another obstacle standing in the way of 
such a coalition. It is safe to hazard the guess that Dr. Malan 
will take more positive steps in the direction of coalition when 
he convinces himself that the present Colour agitation will not 
see the end of the United Party. There are £6,500,000,000 
of American money going to Europe. Who knows but that 
some of the manna from America may come our way in one 
form or another, if we don't monkey around politically. 

* * * 

"|~HIS, then, is the position. And it would be ludicrous to 

think that the heavy weight of reaction which the H.N.P. 
houses could be shifted by any party other than the United 
Party. The social and economic set-up of South Africa excludes 
the possibility of the Labour Party playing an important role 
for many years to come. If it rashly opposes itself to the United 
Party, certain annihilation faces it at the next election. 

The truth of the matter is that the programme of the 
Labour Party has in the past been a poor mixture of the 
leavings from the United Party and the Nationalist Party. It 
never had much distinguishing character of its own. And it 
never could, while it based itself on the skilled white artisans, 
a class that has wants but not aspirations. Even to-day 
the splintered Labour Party is divided between the British- 
orientated and the Russian-orientated elements, lacking all 
genuine unity and coherence. That is not to say that it has 
no future. But that will only come when racial politics are 
largely eliminated from South( Africa with the disappearance 
of the Nationalist Party, and the entry of masses of Natives 
into industry. 
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FASCISM AND 

PROGRESSIVE opinion the world over will welcome the steps 

being taken by the British Home Secretary, Chuter Ede, to 
curb the insolence of the Fascists, who appear to have recovered 
from the shock of Hitler's defeat. In launching their anti- 
Semitic drive, they are but taking the preparatory steps to 
undermine democracy as a whoie. That much is transparent 
if we examine the strategy of Hitler in* his fight for power. 

The disappointments and frustrations of the post-war years 
provide fertile soil for the growth of this pernicious weed of 
anti-Semitism. If our neuroses and phobias are not going to 
be curbed by the application of the rational and the humane, 
we shall soon land even more hopelessly in that swamp from 
which we have barely escaped by the skin of our teeth. 

, Highly commendable, therefore, was the action of the 
deputation of the London Trades Council in making it clear 
to the Home Secretary that it was unable to accept the view 
that because the Fascist organisations were numerically small 
they could be ignored; or that interference with their efforts 
to spread their poison would constitute a violation of democratic 
precept. The five points they enumerate for undermining the 
Fascist organisations reveal a healthy approach to the problem 
whether in Britain or in any other country. They are worth 
recalling: (1) Ban all Fascist meetings. (2) Prosecute those 
responsible for Fascist provocations to violence. (3) Bring in 
legislation making all Fascist organisations illegal. (4) Ban 
anti-Semitism. (5) Return Sir Oswald Mosley, the man responsible 
for Fascist activity, to gaol. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 

OUT anti-Semitism and racialism cannot just be legislated 

away. Apart from the need for restoring normal economic 
conditions, which are mainly responsible for the disordered 
political currents of the last fifteen years, it is also necessary 
to resist the savage agitation of the Fascists by bringing 
commonsense to bear on what is admittedly a subject that 
lends itself to neurotic perversion. 

The faults of the Jew must, in all fairness, be measured 
against the immensity of the tragedy that almost engulfed this 
whole people. "Jews are members of the human race," wrote 
Mark Twain. "Worse than that I cannot say of them." The 
latent anti-Semitism, even of the genteel high church variety, 
practised by some well-bred people, and by quite a number in 
South Africa, is not necessarily static. It may really become 
dynamic in a period such as this of profound unrest, insecurity 
and fear, where the Hitlerian poison has subtly permeated the 
minds of millions, and bewildered men seek a scapegoat for 
\heir troubles. 

How many are there who in their hearts agree fundamentally 
with the Nazis in their anti-Semitic attitudes, but think merely 
that they went too far. They certainly would not themselves 
bash out the brains of a Jewish infant; pluck out the finger-nails 
of an ancient Rabbi; or pillage a Jewish shop. Many of them, 
indeed, would rush fruitlessly to the rescue of Jews in such a 
case, little knowing that blood is upon their hands because they 
helped set in motion the train of events which inexorably lead 
to the definitive tragedy. Such persons are the breeding ground 
of violence because in the dangerous times in which we live 
it may be only a short step from genteel anti-Semitism of nice 
people to the brutalities of the concentration camp. 
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'T'HE trouble with me is that I never 
know what is going on m trie world. 
I do not keep abreast of the latest devel¬ 
opments in the field of politics, commerce 
and industry, culture and finance and 
philosophy. Consequently it was only at 
the tail end of the controversy about the 
closing down of the Standard Theatre 
that I got to hear of what was happening 
iust about two blocks away from where 
I woi'k. Nevertheless, if anybody had 
come along to me at any time while the 
arguments pro and con the closing of the 
Standard Theatre were in full blast, ] 
would have been able to say authorita¬ 
tively and at any time: “No, the His¬ 
torical Monuments Commission will not 
place a blue plaque on the Standard.” 
I would have said: “They will pull down 
the Standard Theatre like they have 
pulled down all the old buildings, theatres, 
gin-palaces, doss-houses f temples, shops, 
arcades, cafes and joints that were inti¬ 
mately associated with the mining-camp 
days of Johannesburg.” 

Because I know Johannesburg. And !• 
am satisfied that .there is no other city 
in the world that is so anxious to shake 
off the memories of its early origins. II 
other cities took the same pride in obli¬ 
terating the architectural remnants of 
their past there would be no figured 
obelisk tapering by the banks of the Nile: 
there would be no Westminster Abbey 
with its dangerous fan ceiling, consisting 
of thousands of tons of masonry that 
curves down like Madeira embroidery: the 
visitor to Westminster Abbey walks care¬ 
fully and softly, on tiptoe, almost, in 
reverence of the Abbey’s storied past— 
and afraid that if he doesn’t exercise 
caution the ceiling will come down; there 
would be no Erechtheum on the Acropolis, 
no tall columns beside Tiber. No Zim¬ 
babwe . 

* * * 

XTO, they are not going to demolish the 
Standard Theatre because it is a 
menace to life and limb, because one day 
it might catch alight. Next to the Stan¬ 
dard Theatre fire hazard, as I have said. 

[ give you Westminster Abbey’s tons-of- 
masonry-nine-centuries-old-fan-ceiling haz¬ 
ard. I give you—oh, well, it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter. We of Johannesburg know why the 
Standard has got to come down, and we 
know also that no power on earth can 
save it. 

It was in this spirit that I paid a visit 
to the Standard Theatre premises a couple 
of days ago. I could see that nobod v 
hanging around the doors of the Standard 
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Theatre at that moment cared very much 
about the fate of the old building . . . 

So I went into the pub instead. “Is 
this Frascati’s or is it McCarthy’s Beer 
Hall?” I asked of the bar-tender. It was 
something that had often puzzled me. 
The bar-tender’s explanation was lucid 
enough as far as it went. “It’s Fras¬ 
cati’s Pub, Pat McCarthy’s Beer Hall,” 
he said. “If you come in through the 
Standard Arcade—that door there—then 
it’s Frascati’s Pub. If you come in 
through the Market Street door, then it’s 
McCarthy’s. Simple enough, ain’t it?” 

The bar-tender told me that his name 
was Mr. J. Hodder and that he had been 
in the liquor trade in Johannesburg for 
43 years, and that he had never once 
been in court—not even as a witness. 
The history of the pub was interesting. 

By 

H. C. Bosman 

Tt wasn’t opened at the same time as the 
theatre, however. Mr. Hodder didn’t 
know why. I would have thought that the 
pub would have been opened even before 
the theatre. But I found out the reason 
for this afterwards, when I was upstairs 
talking to Miss B., the caretaker, and 
she showed me a very early photograph 
of the Standard Theatre. The buildings 
on the other side of the passage-way in 
front of the theatre were erected at a 
date subsequent to the completion and 
opening of the Standard. 

* * * 

T LEFT the pub by tbe Frascati door 
■* and went up the stairs to interview tbe 
caretaker. On her door—No. 64—was a 
notice “Out between land 2.” So I knew 
she must be inside having lunch. Accord¬ 
ingly I turned the knob and walked in— 
but only for a distance of 18 inches, that 



"No, I won't* teach you the mating call." 


being the length of the safety-chain at¬ 
tached to the inside of the door. That 
gives you an idea of Miss B.’s character. 

After I had assured her that I lived 
on a farm on the Muldersdrift road and 
didn’t require accommodation in the 
Standard Buildings, the caretaker undid 
the chain and we got talking. I promised 
her that 1 wouldn’t mention her name. 

The man who built the theatre was a. 
gentleman named Scott, Miss B. informed 
me. He would have been able to tell me 
a good deal more about the early days of 
the Standard than she could, she said. 
It was a pity I hadn’t come round sooner 
—say 20 years ago, or so, when Mr. Scott 
was still alive. She didn’t mind very 
much about the proposed closing down of 
the Standard Theatre, she explained ? but 
what she did resent bitterly was the dis¬ 
torted impression which the S.A. Broad¬ 
casting Corporation conveyed to the 
public with regard to the kind of enter¬ 
tainment provided by the Standard 
Theatre in the old days. 

“To judge from what we heard over 
the wireless.” Miss B. said, “it would 
seem as though they put on only cheap 
variety shows at the Standard. Nasty 
music-hall turns. What about when 
Margaret MacIntyre and her company, 
straight from Drury Lane, presented 
‘Traviata’—in 1894? You’ve never heard 
about that before, have you? Neither in 
the newspapers nor over the radio. And 
what about other well-known companies 
that put on some of the world’s greatest 
plays? I’ll show you the photographs ” 

I accompanied Miss B. to an office in 
the Standard Buildings, where Scott and 
Mendelssohn (of Mendelssohn’s Build¬ 
ings) carried on their business in the 
1890’s. Miss B. showed me a number of 
photographs of stage celebrities of the 
last century—music-hall stars who played 
in the Standard when the gold paint wa,* 
still new. But I was more interested in 
the furniture in the Scott-Mendelssolm 
office than in the photographs. High oak 
desks at which clerks had sat on tall¬ 
stemmed stools; the rusty old iron safe; 
gloomy, ponderous chairs and tables that 
had constituted the last word in Vic¬ 
torian business-house equipment. 

Miss B drew my attention to the 
photograph of a corpulent male actor. A 
high stick-up collar and plenty of bulging 
waistcoat and a jacket with straight, 
narrow lapels. A shaggy jaw, bull neck 
and low forehead. 

Miss B. told me his name. And she 
added, in a low voice, “He was the hand¬ 
somest man I ever knew.” 

And the light sigh she drew then 
seemed to linger on in the old office after 
we had gone out again and locked the 
door behind us. 
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GOLDEN BOY. Presented by Henry 
Gilbert with Eric Boon, at the Stan¬ 
dard Theatre, Johannesburg. 

S INCE, in South Africa, lawyers, den¬ 
tists, commercial travellers and others 
of like unsuitability evince little diffi¬ 
dence in disporting themselves in the 
local theatres for the delectation of the 
cash customers, why not professional 
boxers? Why not, indeed? In the cir¬ 
cumstances, then, one cannot cavil at 
Henry Gilbert presenting Eric Boon in 
the “Golden Boy,” nor should one take 
umbrage at Eric Boon for allowing him¬ 
self to be so presented. It comes a little 
hard on the theatre-going public, how¬ 
ever, to ask them to j:>ay eleven and 
threepence, including entertainment tax, 
mark you, to witness a professional boxer 
masquerading as an actor, when the play 
itself calls for a professional actor im¬ 
personating a boxer. 

The gentle remonstrance implicit in the 
jjreceding paragraph is levelled, not 
specifically at the production under re¬ 
view, but against the generality of local 
theatrical fare. Eric Boon, I am sure, 
would be the first to admit that the stage, 
when adopted as a profession to be seri¬ 
ously regarded by the public, requires 
the same preliminary training instruc¬ 
tion, preparation and effort — to say 
nothing of a modicum of natural ability— 
as the profession of boxer, lawyer, den¬ 
tist, commercial traveller or what have 
you. During recent years much good 
work has been done to stimulate a revival 
of the professional theatre in South 
Africa by such professional and sincere 
theatre folk as Andre Huguenet, Leon- 
tine Sagan, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Nan 
Munro and others, and from their point 
of view the passing of the Standard 
Theatre in Johannesburg must be re¬ 
garded as a tragedy; but if this theatre 
can be. saved or a suitable alternative 
provided by the City of Johannesburg, 
let it be dedicated to the serious pursuit 
of the professional theatre as an art and 
not as a home for the perpetuation of 
“amateur theatricals.” 

* * -* 

T>UT to return to our Golden Boy. That 
Clifford Odets is a talented play¬ 
wright, no one- can deny; but the present 
offering is ? in the main, an unsatisfactory 
job. Some of its episodes are capital, but 
the weaving of them into an acceptable 
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theatrical whole is not successfully ac¬ 
complished, whilst the double tragedy 
that heralds the final curtain is neither 
dramatically logical nor theatrically con¬ 
vincing. It is merely the evasion of an 
answer to a problem boldly propounded 
but hesitantly pursued. 

In the present showing the play was 
produced and presented as a .Romance 
of the Ring, whereas Odets intended it 
to be a posing of the conflict between 
art and attainment — the fact that the 
main character is a boxer is merely inci¬ 
dental to the main theme, a theme which 
emerged but dimly, if at all, in Henry 
Gilbert’s production. 

Of the playing there remains little to 
say. Henry Gilbert himself is a character 
actor of talent and sensibility, and his 
portrayal of Papa Bonaparte was a 
thoughtful and finely-drawn performance. 
Eric Boon evidently tackled his unaccus¬ 
tomed job with diligence and sincerity; 
his voice lacks colour and flexibility and 
he lacks the experience and training 
which might have helped him to overcome 
these defects but, on the whole, his per¬ 
formance was no better and no worse 
than the average among our near-profes- 
sionals. In their respective roles Gay 
Gibson as Lorna Moon, Doreen Mantle as 
Anna, Eric Egan as Tom Moody, were 
satisfactory; Sidney Cherfas as Siggie 
and Sidney Erlston as Roxy Gottlieb were 
caricatured ? and Mike Abel was disap¬ 
pointing in the actor-proof part of Eddie 
Fuselli, the gangster. A pat on the back 
for Benny Boston, who gave us a more 
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convincing boxer in Pepper White than 
Eric Boon as the Golden Boy. 

* * * 

THE WINSLOW BOY, by Terence Rat- 
tigan. Presented by the Munro-lnglis 
Company at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
Johannesburg. 

R. TERENCE RATTIGAN may not 
be said to be a playwright of bound¬ 
less imagination. In support of this con¬ 
tention you are referred to his previous, 
offerings, to wit, French Without Tears, 
Flare Path, While the Sun Shines, and 
Love in Idleness. Despite this patent 
lack of inventive genius or originality, 
Mr. Rattigan is a good craftsman with 
a sound sense of theatre, a pretty wit 
and a flare for dialogue. There is some¬ 
thing else to be said for him. Unlike so 
many other young playwrights, he deals 
with the emotions of normal people, 
which comes as a relief. For many years 
now we have been treated in the theatre 
to so much degeneracy, perversion and 
psychopathic aberration, that a play 
which deals with people one might expect 
to encounter this side of a clinic, is in 
the nature of a sensational dramatic 
event. 

The Winslow Boy is no more than the 
kneading into dramatic form of the main 
elements of the Arclier-Shee case, a cause 
celebre which engaged the attentions of 
the newspaper-reading public in England 
some forty years ago. As further evi¬ 
dence of the author’s inventive barren¬ 
ness we find the main character in this 
play a carbon copy, albeit faint, of 
Bohun, K.C., the incisive and masterful 
barrister in Shaw’s “You Never Can 
Tell,” but lacking the original’s dynamic 
personality and Shavian philosophy. On 
the whole, however, an acceptable piece 
of theatre craftsmanship. 

On the question of whether the immi¬ 
grant professional, Noel Willman^ is an 
actor of high merit, this scribe must defer 
judgment. Clearly an experienced player 
with good voice, easy manner and technical 
ability, he was apparently unable to in¬ 
vest Sir Robert Morton—the carbon copy 
aforesaid—with any personality, charac¬ 
ter or acceptability as tile very real 
person Rattigan intended him to be. 
Whether the fault is the player’s or the 
playwright’s is difficult to assess, but the 
performance was pedestrian and uncon¬ 
vincing. Mr. Willman as producer was 
more successful. He contrived two ex¬ 
cellent performances; one by Harold 
Lake, as Mr. Winslow the elder—a really 
excellent performance by any standard; 
and the other by Gwen Nelson, with a 
similarly meritorious offering in the role 
of Mrs. Winslow. This pair was respon¬ 
sible for a brace of finely-drawn, thought¬ 
ful and restrained characterisations, con¬ 
vincing and acceptable, clearly etching 
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the contrasting motives and emotions in 
their relation to the problems resulting 
from the alleged theft by their young son 
of a postal order. • 

An excellent scene, one of the best in 
the production, was Siegfried Mynhardt’s 
declaration of love in the part of the 
elderly solicitor; this scene was well done 
in contrast to his first scene, which 
teetered on the brink of burlesque. 

Edwin Quail, as the .Winslow Boy, 
played pleasantly and intelligently, as 
children on the stage are apt to do; 
Frances Paston was responsible for a 
clever sketch as a female newshound in 
the days before women really did these 
things; and Sylvester Stein, John Roake 
and Peter Quinton, did their stuff with 
reasonable competence. Olive Reid, as 
A iolet, the maid of all work with seven¬ 
teen years’ service in the family, missed 
a good opportunity by over-stereotyping 
a stereotyped role, playing it so much 
larger than life that it became raucous 
and, as a result, almost unintelligible. 

Miss Munro^ it is respectfully sugges¬ 
ted, should hesitate before casting her¬ 
self in romantic roles. Tali actresses 
seldom convince in such circumstances, 
with the result that her performance in 
this instance amounted to little more 
than a vehicle for the dialogue. 

As indicated, the production on the 
whole was workmanlike and satisfying, 
but tended, far too often, to point its 
climaxes in a photographer’s posing of 
the characters on stage at such moments, 
centre stage and all facing the audience. 

This critical farrago notwithstanding, 
it must be recorded that the Munro-Inglis 
Company comprises a well-balanced group 
of competent and sincere theatre folk, 
and the Winslow Boy, as here reviewed, 
provided as satisfying theatrical fare as 
we have enjoyed in this city for many 
months. —ARTHUR LINSCOTT. 

* * * 

MILDRED PIERCE, at the Empire. 

'TVHE title of this film is by that well- 

known American writer, James M. 

Cain. There is a note somewhere in the 
credits to the effect that the story is 
based on Cain’s novel of that name, and 
“based” is the right word, for the novel 
is very much underneath. 

The story of Mildred Pierce is a sort 
of comic-strip version of O’Neill’s “Desire 
Under the Elms,” with the sexes inver¬ 
ted. The dashing young stepfather is a 
Californian aristocrat who can trace liis 
family back three generations, has a 
phobia for work and marries Mildred to 
avoid it. From the vantage point of his 
step-fathership he then proceeds to enjoy 
the charms of both mother and daughter. 

In the book, natural justice operates to 
reward vice with wealth and virtue with 
poverty tempered by a certaiu human 
satisfaction. The wicked daughter goes off 
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to New York to be an opera star and 
marries her one-time stepfather, while the 
mother remarries her first husband and 
returns to the simple trade of making 
pies. Such a situation is, of course, in¬ 
tolerable to the Johnson Office. But this 
difficulty is easily overcome. The wicked 
stepfather denounces the wicked daughter 
in a fit of candour and gets shot for liis 
pains, and the film finishes with the 
daughter heading for an electric end and 
the doting mother, cured of her infatua¬ 
tion and reconciled to her husband num¬ 
ber one. 

Not a very edifying theme and, as one 
might expect, it does not make a very 
edifying film. Joan Crawford won an 
award for her acting, and she deserved it. 
Her acting deserves better material. In¬ 
deed, all the acting is at a high level—- 
Ann Blytli as the daughter, Zachary Scott 
as the unfortunate stepfather, and Jack 
Carson as nobody in particular. 

—GUY ROUTH. 

* * * 

CAPE TOWN THEATRE 

WINTER SEASON OF THE BRIAN 
BROOKE COMPANY, Hofmeyr Hall. 
“LADY FROM EDINBURGH,” by 
Aimee Stuart and L. Arthur Rose, 
produced by Cyril Chosack. 
“CANDIDA,” by Bernard Shaw, pro¬ 
duced by Mary Byron. 

“A MAN ABOUT THE HOUSE,” by 
John Perry (from thie Novel by 
Francis Brett Young), produced by 
Mary Byron. 

HERE has been a quite remarkable 
improvement in the work of this 
company since Brian Brooke and Petrina 
Fry have been relieved of the onerous 
task of producing. In fact, it appears 
safe to say that Repertory in Cape Town 


would be on a good wicket to-morrow if 
there were a better theatre available. 
As it is, very reasonable and constantly 
improving audiences are being attracted 
to the Hofmeyr Hall season. 

Cyril Chosack made a very happy job 
of “Lady from Edinburgh,” and had the 
good luck to be served most admirably 
by his cast. As Aunt Cristabel, Petrina 
Fry could hardly have been bettered. The 
dry meddling and awkward truthfulness 
of her from ayont the Tweed were delight¬ 
fully captured. The authors of this play 
certainly know their Scotland and so does 
Miss Fry. Brian Brooke was most enter¬ 
taining as the slightly, but only slightly 
caricatural Professor Daunty, and left us 
again wishing we could see him in an 
Aldwych farce. Good support came from 
the rest of the cast and the house was 
kept in a ripple of mirth throughout. 

* * * 

/~YN a different plane was “Candida,” 
^ which Mary Byron produced in a 
solid, competent and understanding way. 
Greatest discussions centred round the 
playing of Marchbanks by David Lytton. 
Most people felt his portrayal to be in¬ 
sincere and exaggerated: certainly it was 
not in the usual tradition, and might 
appear at first sight to be in contradic¬ 
tion with the indications of the text. 
Frankly, this Marchbanks was not such 
as everyone might love, with even a 
touch of the charlatan which shocked and 
surprised those who expect poets to look 
and behave like Greek gods. Just such a 
one as David Lytton gave us might well 
have been Arthur Rimbaud, the enfant 
terrible of modern French poetry. To us 
it appeared that a woman—though not 
all women—might well love him, and his 
study was well thought out and consis- 
(Continued on Page 38.) 
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CAPE TOWN 

HILE the brave citizen of suburbia 
has been at pains to devise a scheme 
how to preserve the impeccable likeness 
of the image from the fury of the modern 
iconoclasts, some conspiracy of circum¬ 
stance has focussed public attention on 
that art of pattern and design which is 
at the bottom of the modern heresies. 

The Exhibition of Mexican Handicrafts, 
the Textile Art Exhibition, and the Exhi¬ 
bition of Eastern Art, following in close 
succession, have shown how we have still 
to learn from the primitives and the 
orientals, who, without drawing a hard 
and fast line between art and craft, have 
a deeper insight into the essence of 
artistic expression than the half-civilised 
European who still flogs the dead horse 
of imitation as the sole criterion of art. 

For the colourful exhibition of Mexican 
arts and crafts we are indebted to Mrs. 
Consuelo Krige, herself a fine example of 
the beauty and culture of that land of 
the plumed serpent that stirred the soul 
of D. H. Lawrence. 

Among the crafts represented at her 
exhibition were woollen rugs of excellent 
texture on which are woven or em¬ 
broidered the stylised patterns peculiar to 
the natives of the various Mexican tribes. 
These designs, with their wealth of latent 
symbolism, are even more interesting than 
the naturalistic motifs of picturesquely 
clad gauchos with wide-brimmed sombreros 
that are to be seen on some of the hand- 
woven fabrics. 

Interesting, too, are the painted gourds 
which were worn around the necks of 
Aztec high priests during religious cere¬ 
monies. They seem as indigenous as our 
own calabashes: the lacquered woods, 
however, are less impressive and show the 
infiltration off western influence rather 
than native genius. 

On the whole these crafts breathe the 
calm serenity of the old Mexican culture, 
yet, by some caprice of compensation, the 
calmest and most subdued of the tribes 
seem to create the most colourful designs. 

* * * 

jytORE synthetic and sophisticated than 
this folk-art are the Ascher fabrics 
printed with designs by artists like Henry 
Moore, Felix Topolski, John Piper, Julian 
Trevelyan, Cecil Beaton, Christian Berard 
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and others. The designs have been printed 
on pure silks, or rayon as even and sub¬ 
stantial in weave as heavy linens- on 
nylons of gossamer-like textures, and on 
fine pure wools. 

Frequently the head squares have the 
artist’s name printed in a corner, while 
the picture making the central design 
carries a caption. “Desert Warriors,” by 
Topolski, marks an enchanting design. 
The details of this artist’s nervous pen- 
and-ink draughtsmanship were found ex¬ 
tremely difficult to preserve in reproduc¬ 
tions, and no fewer than 50 processes were 
required before the right lines were 
obtained for the above-mentioned drawing. 

In the case of Henry Moore, the greasy 
crayon which he uses in drawing was diffi¬ 
cult to reproduce on textiles, and exten¬ 
sive search was necessary to obtain faith¬ 
ful reproductions. 

It is interesting to note that some 
South African artists have now taken a 
hand at these designs, and in the near 
future we shall have fabrics with typical 
South African motifs. 

* * * 

'TVHE “Eastern Caravan,” opened by 
Vr. I. D. du F'lessis, the well-known 
student of Malay culture, contains a col¬ 
lection which is the result of 25 years’ 
travel in the East by Louis and Leida 
Basso. Each item of this collection of 
carpets, brocades and oriential objets d’art 
is hand-made. There are exquisite Buk¬ 
hara, Tabriz, Shiraz, Kerman, Yezo and 


Khorozan carpets and rugs, Ispahan cur¬ 
tains, Damascus brocades shot through 
with pure silver threads, and ezzahs—gar¬ 
ments worn by Christian Arabs and Jews 
—into which are woven 22-carat gold 
threads. 

The bijouterie shows a mixture of in¬ 
fluences. You see Persian motifs cheek 
by jowl with Chinese symbols and Chris¬ 
tian emblems. In the carpets and tapes¬ 
tries, too, the modern courage of colour 
often seeps in—for East and West have 
met and mingled. 

—MIDDLEBROW. 

# * * 

JOHANNESBURG 

W. J. GOODBRAND: At Herbert Evans. 
R. 0. DUNLOP: At Gainsborough. 

CCORDING to Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son, a taste for water-colouring is a 
sign of an innocent mind. I use this defi¬ 
nition in no derogatory sense regarding 
the exhibition of water-colours which Mr. 
W. J. Goodbrand held last month in Her¬ 
bert Evans’ Gallery. Mr. Goodbrand’s 
selections of 50 landscapes and marine 
scenes are all distinguished by a pleasing 
meticulousness of style and a very exact 
eye for proportion and detail. 

Perhaps, in the aggregate, this atten¬ 
tion to form tends to become monotonous, 
and there is a sense of over-refinement in 
the handling of certain landscapes which 
rather misses the mark in such subjects 
as “Veld Fires” and “Farm Outbuild¬ 
ings’ 5 which has, in the case of the second 



The Temptation of St. Anthony.— Salvador Dali 
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picture, the glossy nattiness of a Holly¬ 
wood set. 

Mr. Goodbrand deals very gracefully 
with a number of dockside themes, and I 
would particularly single out for mention 
"Moored Boats, Durban,” and "Passing 
Shower, Congella,” which are technically 
as well as in their colour-sense first-rate. 
Mr. Goodbrand should try his hand at 
more oil painting in order to test out his 
power of obtaining major effects in his 
craft. Wafer-colouring is to oils (in 
Tennyson’s definition of woman compared 
to man) "as moonlight is to sunlight, as 
water is to wine ” 

* * * 

^TVHAT one does not need to sacrifice 
subtlety and charm when you change 
your box for a palette was beautifully 
illustrated by the exhibition of paintings 
by R. O. Dunlop, A.R.A., which graced 
the Gainsborough Galleries last month. 
Mr. Dunlop is a poet in paint when it 
comes to the English landscape—not the 
heroic or aggressive type of eulogist, hut 
the quiet singer "heard on hidden ways” 
that we love in the voice of Edward 
Thomas, Edmund Blunden and W. II. 
Davies. Even when he paints on a big 
bold canvas as with his "Dorset Land¬ 
scape” he does not lose his sensitive 
quality and the charm of those soft 
greens and greys which are a part of the 
quintessence of the English scene. 

His work is full of "emotion remem¬ 
bered in tranquillity.” The introspective 
quality in his painting was aptly brought 
out in the two or three self-portraits 
which were included. And that he reacts 
no less swiftly and vividly to undertones 
in the landscape of the human face as 
well as Nature’s face could not be better 
conveyed than in his two studio studies 
"The Refugee” and "Young Girl From 
Devastated Europe.” 

This was, indeed, a show for refined 
palates by an ultra-refined palette. 

0. W. 

* * * 

FLORENCE SHOUL: At the Constantia. 

HERE is a quality about Florence 
Shoul’s work that must be described 
as vital. This is frequently a function of 
colour, but not invariably. Some of her 
neutrally chromatic still-lifes are equally 
ebullient. 

Her work abounds in loosely organised 
landscapes, and when she does not splash 
around too much in an effusion of primary 
colours, they are very effective. In fact, 
she is on the whole much happier when 
she counteracts her tendency to a bizarre 
gaudiness in favour of a less bedizened 
palette. Her loose slashes of colour are 
effective a terre, but almost invariably 
spoil her skies. 

"Baltimore Park—Fall” and "Plants in 
Moss” are two very fine formal compo- 
(Continued on Page 39.) 
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1I7E know very little about Bach, the 
man. We know very little about 
Bach’s intellectual life. We do not 
know anything about Bach’s emotional 
characteristics. Nothing definite is left 
to posterity about liis religious attitude. 
He was not given to pouring out hi s soul 
into written words. 

The story of his life we have to read 
from his works. Most of his composi¬ 
tions were utilitarian works written for 
immediate use in the services of the 
church. Other great compositions were 
made on order of his patrons. He seldom 
sat down to use his music a s an outlet 
for his own personal emotions. 

Numerous are the great books written 
by eminent scholars and musicians to 
elucidate the genius of Bach. Spitta and 
Schweitzer have devoted a life-time to it. 
All they could do was to give us analyses 
of his works and to show historically the 
development of his musical style. None 
of them succeeded in enlightening us on 
the many complexities of his personality 
and in solving the mystery contained in 
his music. 

II 

'T'HE usual statement that no man of 
genius can be defined, analysed or 
explained, only evades th e issue. The 
life and works of men of more complicated 
personality like Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schumann, Mahler, have been successfully 
analysed (sometimes nearing a psycholo¬ 
gical dissection) with the result that our 
understanding of their works has become 
deeper. 

Bach remains, and will always remain, 
a problem, an enigma, a mystery. 

Conductors and performers usually 
approach this apparently insoluble pro¬ 
blem of a clear definition of Bach’s 
music either with nonchalance or pure 
naivete with the result that we usually 
hear in our concert halls “modernised” 
or watered-down performances of his 
works. They either simplify or, what is 
just as bad, sentimentalise Bach’s music. 
They all miss its most valuable quali¬ 
ties: Bach’s religiosity; his emotional 
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depth; hi s sincerity; his poetry; his ro¬ 
manticism; his unearthliness; his work¬ 
manship—in short, liis genius. 

Among musicians there is the saying: 
“Bach’s music plays itself and the less 
you put into it the more you get out.” 
There is some truth in this, if it is to 
be understood that the clearness of 
Bach’s writing does not allow of tam¬ 
pering with by an overpowering “per¬ 
sonality” of the modern interpreter. It 
has thus come that since Busoni’s death 
we have not many musicians left who 
have the musical and cultural and psy¬ 
chological understanding as well as the 
necessary artistic humbleness to give 
satisfactory renderings of Bach. Among 
the baton-swinging glamour boys I do 
not find a single one, and among the 
performers only Adolph Busch, Edwin 
Fischer and, of course, my much beloved 
Wanda Landowska. 

Ill 

Tj'OR over 30 years I have searched for 
* a clear definition of the phenomenon 
of Bach. My library became stuffed with 
big tomes on Bach. I wrote my fingers 
sore in trying to come to a conclusion— 
without avail. I was mostly stumped by 
his B Minor Mass. 

Since my earliest youth I had been 
taught by eminent teachers and had later 
found emphasised in every single text¬ 
book that Bach’s life-work is the proto¬ 
type of Germany’s Lutheran art of the 
eighteenth century. I really believed it 
until life taught m e to scrutinise even 
the most authoritative opinions. It 
startled me that Bach, the Bach of St. 
Thomas Church, the stalwart of Luthera¬ 
nism, should write a mass which in con¬ 
ception, character and spirit is com¬ 
pletely Roman Catholic. I realised the 
discrepancy between Bach’s earlier and 
later work and this grandiose, monu¬ 
mental manifestation of creed in which is 
embodied to perfection the mysticism, the 
spiritual abandonment, the religious zeal 
of the Church of Rome. Th e explanation 
that this work was done with the pur¬ 
pose of finding grace with a Roman 
Catholic prince, and to bring forth a 
well-paid job at the Court of Dresden, 
can never contradict Bach’s sincerity. 

Shunned by the Lutheran and Roman 
Churches alike, the work has suffered 
from use mostly as a concert-showpiece. 
Most conductors have tried to accommo¬ 
date it to the ordinary Bachian style as 
if it were one of the Cantatas or a 
Passion. They have never scented that 
mysterious, mystic, metaphysical spirit 
in it and have been more concerned to 
have a gigantic choir and a colossal 
orchestra to achieve by numbers what 
their weak intellect and/or lacking emo¬ 


tional pulsations have failed to do—solve 
the problem. 

IV 

]y|Y own (and many other people’s) 
* search lias now come to an end. We 
have recived the answer to our problem: 
Albert Coates gave it in his magnificent 
performance of th B Minor Mass a few 
weeks ago in Cape Town’s City Hall with 
the Municipal Orchestra, the “Bishop’s” 
boys and the Melodic Madrigal Choirs. 

Albert Coates’ (great love (it made his 
name famous throughout the world) is 
opera. The dramatic element in music 
fascinates him. Therefore he is at his 
best when he can demonstrate in sym¬ 
phonic music (as he did in masterly 
fashion a few weeks ago- in the same 
place with Tchaikovsky No. 4 and Elgar’s 
Violin Concerto) the climactic explosion 
of temperamental outbursts, no matter 
if it occurs in the almost barbaric Tarta¬ 
rian style or in the more gentlemanly 
way of the English squire. 

Albert Coates found the key to Bach’s 
Mass in the close relationship of its 
music to early Italian opera. Bach’s 
dramatic poetry culminating in the jubi¬ 
lations of the “Gloria” (and ending in 
the gigantic, heart-breaking cry of “Dona 
nobis pacem” in the finale) was the pivot 
on which Albert Coates let turn the 
musical development of a dramatised 
prayer showing a man, an artist, a poor 
human being in his search for his God 
What Albert Coates gave us was more 
than music: it was a revelation. And 
for this we thank him deeply. 

V 

HANKS are due to all those musi¬ 
cians who helped the (great conductor 
to bring this performance to an almost 
perfect completion particularly that ex¬ 
cellent and reliable and modest musician, 
Dr. Claude Brown (who prepared it in 
endless rehearsals with his untiring 
choirs for many months). Young Andrew 
Porter (whom I wish good luck on his 
going to study at Oxford) on the organ 
deserved the cordial hug he received 
from Mr. Coates. To every single mem¬ 
ber of the orchestra I bow deeply for 
their beautiful playing. Two deep bows 
go to Mr. G. C. Dimmack, a master on 
the Bach-trumpet. 

VI 

T>ACH and Handel was offered at some 
other places last month. The one 
performance was so badly prepared and 
showed, in spite of the conductor’s great 
effort, such a low and almost amateurish 
standard of musicianship by the execu¬ 
tants, that with tolerant consideration 
of the circumstances it seems better to 
forget about it. But, not forgotten must 
be what was announced preposterously 
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over the radio as a “Bach and Handel 
Festival.” Festival! My eye! It was 
pathetic. As long as our local S.A.B.C. 
has no proper orchestra they should not 
undertake such sacrilegious experiments. 

The proper use of the S.A.B.C. skele¬ 
ton orchestra should be restricted to 
serve as a complement to our Municipal 
Orchestra. What can be done with such 
a combination was shown by Albert 
Coates. He has achieved a mellowness 
of tone in the strings and woodwinds 
which makes the orchestra sound quite 
different. He has a still greater achieve¬ 
ment to his credit: he has instilled en¬ 
thusiastic devotion into our musicians. 

Performances such as Tchaikovsky’s 
No. 4 and Dvorak’s “Carnival” Overture 
we have not yet heard here before and 
were up to the highest standard. The 
ideal co-operation between Albert Coates 
and Thomas Matthews (who played 
heavenly, with exquisite tone and deep 
feeling) in Elgar’s Violin Concerto made 
that evening, too, a memorable feast. 

—CORNET DI FALSETTO. 

JOHANNESBURG 

THE DEFAUW CONCERTS 

TN the last issue, I reviewed the first- 
two Defauw concerts. Of the remain¬ 
ing four (including the one at Pretoria) 
the most notable performance was the 
Fifth Symphony of Sibelius. Mr. John 
Connel’s playing of the organ in this work 
lias been challenged. Personally, I don’t 
think the current was switched on, for 
all the difference that was discernible. 

Sibelius once wrote that he was a great 
admirer of Edgar Allan Poe. In the first 
movement, he seemed to be heading for 
the abstractions of the Ultima Thule. The 
second movement is much nearer to earth, 
with lovely Finnish folk tunes dominating. 
In the third movement, Defauw got the 
most out of those sweeping, majestic 
elegies that have not been equalled since 
Beethoven. 

With its heavy measure of atonality and 
unusual rhythm, the symphony obviously 
proved too difficult for the audience—the 
first or second symphonies would have 
been a better choice—but that does not 
detract from the splendid rendering, to 
which both the conductor and the orches¬ 
tra contributed equally. 


'T'HE more. I hear of the Cesar Franck 
D minor Symphony, the less I like 
it. It is first-rate Liszt, but third-rate 
Bacli. Sentimentally religious themes 
strung together by a composer who never 
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got beyond the symphonic poem. His 
Wagneresque “Le Chasseur Maudit,” 
played at the fourth concert, is more 
within the composer’s scope. It’s a fine 
work and was superbly played. 

The Fifth Symphony of Beethoven 
played at Pretoria was Defauw’s poorest 
effort. Defauw seemed to have made up 
his mind that it wasn’t worth going all 
out for such a provincial centre as Pre¬ 
toria—so the rendering was kept at a 
provincial level. One mustn’t do things 
like this to the most perfect symphony 
ever composed. 

* * * 

J^EFAUW’S presence in our midst has 

underlined the need for a permanent 
conductor. For no succession of conduc¬ 
tors, however renowned, can take the 

place of a leader, with whom an orchestra 
forges an organic bond over the months 
and years. No real standard of playing 
can be attained without it. 

* * * 

DR. ERIK CHISHOLM 
fJTHE symphonic season opened well with 
a completely satisfactory concert, Dr. 
Eric Chisholm conducting the combined 
orchestras with skill and intelligence. 

Dr. Chisholm is apparently more 
acquainted with Mozart’s Overture to 
“The Magic Flute” and the No. 40 than 
with the No. 29. For he conducted the 
first two works with a verve and vivacity 
that was altogether delightful. The tempo 
of the No. 29 was on the slow side; as 
a result the Mozartian fire was rather 
dampened. 

The ohoe solo, a composition by Vin¬ 
cent d’Indy, was excellently played by 
Toon van Dorgen and obviously delighted 
the audience. 

—B.S. 



THOMAS MATTHEWS 

pLAYING such as Thomas Matthews, 
the English violinist, gave us during 
his recent visit, is a rarity in our musical 
life. Mr. Matthews dropped in upon us 
without any ballyhoo for this second visit, 
and for those who are more interested in 
music-making as opposed to music sight¬ 
seeing it was a remarkable experience. 
Mr. Matthews combines a magnificent 
repertoire of modern music by such com¬ 
posers as Prokofieff, Benjamin Britten and 
William Walton, with an unassuming 
mastery of his instrument. 

He differs, in this respect, from almost 
all other visiting fiddle celebrities. He in¬ 
vites us to judge him by the quality of 
the music he plays, not by his own per¬ 
sonal gifts as a performer, I am not by 
any means sure that Johannesburg, at any 
rate, is ready to appreciate such self- 
effacement in an artist and in an instru¬ 
ment which we so often associate with 
prima-donna displays of virtuosity. 

Mr. Matthews has all the attributes of 
a virtuoso, but none of his vices. His 
performance of the difficult Walton con¬ 
certo was as fine a piece of interpretation 
as I have heard in many years. His sym¬ 
pathy with and understanding of its idiom 
were complete. Although I have only 
heard the work three times and it pos¬ 
sesses a number of atonal effects which 
do not fall easily on the ear, Mr. 
Matthews persuaded me as to their apt¬ 
ness, and gave them logic within the 
framework of the concerto as a whole. 

Mr. Matthews is an artist for connois¬ 
seurs. He has passed beyond the fireworks 
and the flummery of fiddle playing, and 
we look forward to his next visit to widen 
still further our knowledge and appreci¬ 
ation of the adventuring, exploratory 
spirit which is manifest in the more im¬ 
portant literature for the violin which 
20th century composers have written. 

0. W 


ALEX THEOFIL 

Another noted singer has come to 
South Africa in the person of Alex 
Theofil, top-ranking Greek tenor. In his 
opening concerts in Johannesburg, Mr. 
Theofil proved himself a master of the 
Bel-Canto style of singing and deeply 
impressed his audiences, notwithstanding 
the difficulties with which he had to con¬ 
tend as a result of the bad acoustic pro¬ 
perties of the City Hall. He has a voice 
of excellent quality, fine timbre and rich 
texture. His programme covered operatic 
excerpts and songs in Italian and Greek 
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by , several noted composers. It was also 
interesting to hear him render some of 
his own compositions, well designed to 
suit the range and volume of his voice. 

E. B. 

* * * 

GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 

OME more French Record Societies’ 
discs are to hand, an dagain a rather 
mixed bag, both in interest and quality 
of reproduction. 

Le Paladins, Second Suite, by J. Ph. 
Rameau, on O.L. 71 A/B, is done by a 
string or chestra conducted by Roger 
Desormiere. This is a melodious work 
and always delightful to listen to. The 
same may be said of Haydn’s Concertante 
Symphony on O.L. 83/5, conducted by 
munch. The solo instruments — violin, 
cello, oboe and bassoon—were beautifully 
played. 

Teleman (18th century- is represented 
on O.L. 20 by a Trio Sonata for flute, 
cello and piano. A very interesting work; 
but surely Teleman never wrote for this 
combination to include the modern con¬ 
cert grand piano. If he intended to use 
a piano it must have been the earliest 
version with its somewhat tinny sound. 
A moot point is, “does the modern grand 
improve the result” ? 

On O.L. 76 is a hardsichord work by 
William Byrd. These old-time masters 
knew what they wanted,, and the music 
they wrote should be wedded to its in¬ 
strument, as here. A record full of charm 
and grace. 

A Mozart Divertimento on O.L. 68/9 
for oboe, clarinet and bassoon gives us 
nothing less than what we might expect 
from this master of melody and form. 
Lovely tone quality and clean playing are 
both present. 

Franz Schubert is brought to us on 
O.L. 31 with four songs by Erika Rokyta, 
with piano accompaniment. As I indi¬ 
cated in the previous issue, Rokyta sings 
intelligently and interestingly, but again, 

I felt that the reproduction was not good. 

The above records are all obtainable 
from Recordia, Phone 22-1625, P.O. Box 
2400, Johannesburg. 
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Windermere 

Am I to pause and contemplate, 

To raise my thoughts from shuffling 
In the tainted sand that blows 
Among these fetid hovels? 

Am I to look with thinking eyes? 
Can I lament the vacant eye of God 
That fails to see this noisome 
Purgatory 

Whence souls have no release to 
Heaven 

But when they die again? 

Where pigs and mangy dogs and 
men 

Keep beastly company among the 
turd heaps; 

And faith and hope and human 
grace 

Lie strange and undiscerned beneath 
The garbaged feet of trodden men; 
And love is nothing but coition 
Passioned by unlovely lovers? 

Can I, escaping from myself, 

(For this un-English Windermere 
Is I and all my sin writ large.) 

Turn inward and contrive 
To understand my turpitude? 

Can blindness, unregarded by 

The dwellers in the economic wild¬ 
erness 

Of stately cities, kindle lamps 
To light my understanding? 

—HAYDEN ROBERTS 


East Anglia.— C. 


W. Taylor 


Song Of The Old Men 

Old men we are with the plague of reminiscence 
recalling things that move us 



The Ultimate 

A patch of white light 
sliding across the darkened plain 
With a still rhythm and expectancy 
Across the devastation left 
by previous disillusionment 
Across the frighteningly barren in¬ 
tellect. 

In this white clarity 
I know the disenthralment 
from fumbling futility 
and a will comatose 
To the gain of something 
Ultimate in itself. 

In this white peace 
—when mind soars supreme 
over earthy impulse— 

Comes the realization 
Of a culminating power— 

The ultimate of a brain and hand. 

—JAMES ATKINSON 


—how the brown earth was mixed with the brown dung of cattle 
and the red clay was soft in the soft hands of women 
—the reeds from the river twisted and woven 

when the hot rocks of krantzes beat back the summer 
—and the haze of the midday creeping up the hillsides 
by footpaths that groped like the thoughts of a dreamer. 

We remember besides 

the descent at evening of paths climbed at sunrise 
to still pools and gently running water— 

and the things too quick forgotten: 

young men wild in the blood-lust of battle, 

the keening of mothers and the wild hearts of widows, 

the wind in the embers and the loud stench of slaughter., 

Old men we are, craving songs that capture childhood 
at night after the long heat of labour, 

building words to bind our sorrows with the thongs of reminiscence 
to soothe us, to lighten our burdens. 

—REX CLOSE. 
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MODERN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


A S in the political and economic fields. 

America to-day seems to predominate 
in the literary sphere as well. What is 
the secret of the success of American 
writers? Although never really plumbing 
the depths of thought ? emotion, and pas¬ 
sion, in the manner of the great Russian 
and French masters, they are neverthe¬ 
less producing a vivid, virile and vital 
literature which is essentially American. 
With characteristic daring, ingenuity and 
disrespect for precedents, they are not 
afraid to experiment in new modes o*‘ 
expression. And as a result' work of a 
surprising freshness and originality has, 
not infrequently, been produced in 20th- 
century America. 

It is perhaps invidious to attempt an 
analysis of such an abstract subject a* 
literature under specific classifications. 
Yet a concerted survey of American fic¬ 
tion alone, excluding the drama and 
poetry, might lead to confusion. There' 
fore a tentative division is here made of 
the more renowned American novelists 
into the. three categories of Naturalists. 
Humanitarians and Humorists. The first 
is composed of writers who depict life as 
it is. The second, of subjective writers 
who depict life not only as it is, but also 
as it might be. The third, of writers who 
see life as a constant comedy. These 
categories may be further subdivided into 
“schools” of literature, such as the 
“hard-boiled” school ? the proletarians, 
the satirists and the sensational novelists 
However, these classifications are merely 
convenient terms, and they overlap and 
are interlinked in a complex way. 

^ # 

T)EGINNING with the Naturalists, who 
comprise the most original and impor¬ 
tant group of writers in the U.S.A., we 
come, firstly, to Theodore Dreiser. Dreiser 
is the. greatest realist, and probably the 
greatest American novelist of the present 
century. With the publication of “Sister 
Carrie” in 1900, he may be said to have 
started the trend of realism, and to have 
freed American letters of sickly roman 
ticism. In all his works he is preoccupied 
with the tragedy of life in general, and 
of American life in particular. He ana¬ 
lyses in ruthless detail the ugly and cruel 
aspects of human existence, and although 
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often slangy and ungrammatical, his 
effects are vivid and powerful. He is best 
known to the general reading public by 
his “American Tragedy.” 

Next in order of importance we find 
Sinclair Lewis, that tender satirist of the 
American scene. His “Babbitt” and 
“Main Street” received world-wide ac¬ 
claim, and earned for him the No be] 
Prize, this being the first time it had 
been bestowed on an American man o/ 
letters. 

The most truly original group of 
writers who fall under the Naturalist 
category are often termed the hard-boiled 
school of fiction. This school developed n 
decade or more ago with Ernest Hem¬ 
ingway at its head. He has a staccato # 
fragmentary style which often reads like 
reportage, but which is superbly suited 
for portraying characters who live almost 
entirely in a world of sensation; fisting, 
fighting creatures. His Wo best books, 
“A Farewell to Arms” and “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls,” have been widely read 
and admired. Hemingway has many imi¬ 
tators of talent, bub none possessing his 
special genius. 

Other notable contributions to the 
hard-boiled school have come from Wil 
liam Faulkner 9 a disciple of James Joyce 
in his intricate style, whose “Sanctuary” 
raised a storm of shocked protests; from 
John Steinbeck in his powerful “Of Mice 
and Men,” from James M. Cain’s novels 
of deadly realism, “The Postman Always 
Rings Twice” and “Serenade”; from John 
O’Hara in his excellent “Appointment in 
Gomorra”; from Jerome Weidman, Hor¬ 
ace McCoy and many others of les.se>- 
stature 



/^LOSELY allied to, and indeed often 
^ indistinguishable from the hard-boiled 
school, inasmuch as they adopt an equal 
measure of brutal realism in their works, 
are the proletarian writers. Their main 
fault is their sacrifice of art for the sake 
of propaganda. Nevertheless } they have 
made a signal contribution to American 
letters, and some of their work will sur 
vive as literature. 

First and foremost amongst them is 
Upton Sinclair. He is a fiery and pas¬ 
sionate champion of the underdog; a 
novelist with a mission, whose “The 
Jungle” has been included in the category 
of 20 significant and revolutionary books 
which have altered the course of history. 
In recent years, his Lunny Budd series 
has had a tremendously popular, if not 
artistic, success. 

In considering the novels of social pro¬ 
test, we cannot overlook the contributions 
of that early Socialist, Jack London. His 
“People of the Abyss” and the better 
known though inferior “The Iron Heel,” 
show a deep sympathy with the disin¬ 
herited of the earth. The wretchedness 
of his own upbringing accounts for his 
liberal convictions. 

Nearer to our own day, we have the 
powerful “Studs Lonigan,” from James 
T. Parrel, and the fiercely realistic “Gods 
Little Care,” from Erskine Caldwell. Both 
ure works of art, although written with 
th e purpose of social propaganda. 

Experimentalist Dos Passos has at¬ 
tempted to capture the mood and atmo¬ 
sphere of a whole continent in his 
dynamic “U.S.A.” John Steinbeck has 
given us a moving picture of rootless and 
unwanted beings in his “The Grapes of 
Wrath.” Richard Wright in “Native 
Son” has written a Dostoyevskian charac¬ 
ter study of a hapless young negro. 

Generally speaking y the hard-boiled 
writers may be said to have expressed 
their spiritual despair, and the prole¬ 
tarians their moral indignation, in their 
naturalistic and often bitter works. 

* * * 

ZOOMING to the so-called humanitarian 
or liberal writers, we find a class who 
regard man as a social being in a planned 
society. Man is to be pitied, satirised, 
mocked, and his fate lamented. These 
writers, some of them disciples of Henry 
James, Joseph Conrad and James Joyce, 
ruthlessly explore the minds and inner 
lives of their characters. As a result, 
man is depicted as a pathetic, bewildered, 
frustrated creature, a victim of life and 
society who has to inhibit natural im¬ 
pulses and desires in order to conform 
to the modern social pattern. It is a 
startling portrayal, often reminiscent of 
Chaplin’s films. Amongst its exponents 
we will find realists as well as non¬ 
realists. 
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The works of writers in this category 
are too numerous to mention, and 
authors’ names only will have to suffice. 
Without any pretence as to order of im¬ 
portance the following may be mentioned: 
Edith Wharton, Thomas Wolfe, Scott- 
Fitzgerald, Willa Gather, Charles Jack- 
son. J. P. Marquand, Ben Hecht. Ellen 
Glasgow and. once more. Sinclair Lewis 
and Dreiser. 

Amongst the Humorists there are those 
who may be termed the pure Humorists, 
like Robert Benchley and J. S. Perelman, 
and those whose humour is blended with 
pathos and irony, like 0. Henry, Ring 
Lardner, Dorothy Parker and William 
Saroyan. Most of these specialise in the 
humorous short story or essay, e.g., 
James TEurber. 

Then there are a class of writers who 
do not fall under any of the three cate¬ 
gories above. They are nothing else but 
sensationalists, who have realised that sex 
and melodrama are the chief ingredients 
of the modern best-seller. The public 
usually plays up to them ? and thus we get 
the unwarranted popularity of books 
like “Forever Amber,” “The Strange 
Woman.” “Gone With the Wind,” and 
some of James M. Cain’s- books. These 
works have no intrinsic literary value 
whatsoever, but are devoured by a vast 
public avidly hankering after sensa¬ 
tionalism. 

* * * 

E VEN in such a brief summary of con¬ 
temporary American prose, we cannot 
ignore the short story. The Americans 
have a genius for the short story, which 
they have developed to an extraordinary 
standard of perfection. Their stories re¬ 
veal originality, freshness, economy of 
means and technical dexterity which are 
essentials of good short story writing. In 
William Saroyan America has a writer 
who has greatly changed and influenced 
the form of the modern short story. 

Thus, whatever faults American writers 
may have, we cannot charge them with 
fear of breaking away from European 
influences and expressing their own ad¬ 
venturous individuality. Our century has^ 
in fact, witnessed the vigorous emergence 
of a new literature, which is essentially 
American in mood and style. 

Other contributing factors to the rise 
and world-wide popularity of American 
books may perhaps be traced to the influ¬ 
ence of Hollywood movies on the masses, 
to the eclipse of European literature 
during the war years, and to the rather 
anaemic and emasculated literature which 
England has been producing of recent 
years. 

Perhaps the U.S.A. alone has managed, 
in its literature, to keep pace with the 
fast tempo of life, engendered by modern 
mechanised civilisation. 
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BOOK OF THE MONTH 

“RELIGION 


AND SOCIETY” 

Published by GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 


By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 

T17ITH the Hindu’s genius for synoptic 
vision, Professor Radhakrishnan 
looks at the tragic spectacle of a world 
torn by internecine strife and sectional 
loyalties, and tries to heal the woes of 
the West with the Wisdom of the East. 
While he himself, by virtue of his philo¬ 
sophic insight and the historical lore of 
his people, sees the world as a cosmic 
integration by a longer and more painful 
process of revaluation and rebirth. 

The War he regards as the last act of 
disintegration which has .preceded the 
eventual birth, through a long period of 
travail. Because we are slow to change, 
the new conception is struggling to come 
to birth, is forcing its way through vio¬ 
lent eruptions. If the old world has to 
die in violence, in catastrophe, in misery, 
terror and chaos; if it should fall bring¬ 
ing down with it much that is good, beau¬ 


tiful and true, spilling the blood, wasting 
the lives and warping the spirits of many, 
it is because we are unable peacefully to 
adjust ourselves to the new world, which 
all the time has been indivisible in es¬ 
sence and now is pressing to become indi¬ 
visible in fact. 

The chief weakness of our age, accord¬ 
ing to our author, is lack of faith. Faith 
is an individual conviction and not a 
mass-produced creed, while the ideologies 
of our day are religions that believe only 
in collective salvation. The Nazi and the 
Communist faiths are secular religions. 
Any divergence in thought or belief from 
the authorised system is a crime. The 
States have become Churches with Popes 
and Inquisitions. We recite the liturgy 
when we are received into the cult. We 
scent out heretics and deliver them to the 
scaffold. We employ the energies and 
emotions of religion. The secular faiths 
exhibit a driving power, a psychological 
dynamism, which seem to be lacking 
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from the activities of those who try to 
resist them. 

* * * 

T HE trouble is, however, that these 
creeds try to understand human be¬ 
ings in terms of biology, politics and 
economics, without taking into account 
their spiritual aspirations, their family 
and social life, their love of tradition and 
place, their lov© of religious hopes and 
consolations whose history goes back far 
beyond the oldest civilisations. The tech¬ 
nical advance in our civilisation has given 
us a self-assurance and an urge to mate¬ 
rial perfection to the exclusion of all 
spiritual values; but this technical ad¬ 
vance resulting in the latest weapons of 
war must inevitably lead to the destruc¬ 
tion of humanity if it is not kept in 
check by a moral purpose and a regard 
for spiritual values. The author com¬ 
plains that western writers like Shaw, 
Wells, Bennett and Galsworthy expose 
the foibles, inconsistencies and weak¬ 
nesses of modern life, but ignore the 
deeper currents and sometimes misre¬ 
present them. At any rate, they give 
nothing in their place. 

To the Hindu the spiritual values are 
more important than the material; that 
is why it has been easy for foreign in¬ 
vaders to establish themselves in India 
from early times. “So long as the per¬ 
sonal and social life of the people was 
uninterfered with, so long as the artists, 
philosophers and intellectual workers 
were allowed freedom to seek the truth 
and create beauty, and the ordinary 
people could go on practising the natural 
virtues of body, mind and spirit, observe 
domestic decencies and enjoy the simj>le 
affections, the pure loyalties, the deep 
devotions which are the most personal, 
the most intimate and the most sacred 
part of human life, it did not seem to 
them of much importance who wielded the 
political sovereignty. Thought was 
always free, even when conduct was con¬ 
trolled by social convention.” 

* * * 

R ADHAKRISHNAN propounds an 
idealistic conception of history and 
combats the historic materialism of the 
Marxists. He is, however, on debat¬ 
able ground when he maintains that 
philosophy becomes history; culture civi¬ 
lisation. To say that life is governed 
by ideals, and philosophies are at the 
back of all revolutionary movements, 
that the French revolution was the out¬ 
come of the philosophy of Voltaire, Rous¬ 
seau and the Encyclopaedists, seems an 
overstatement, even if we do not com¬ 
pletely endorse the materialistic theo¬ 
ries of the Marxists. 

He is on safer ground when he chal¬ 
lenges the ultimacy of nationalism. Na¬ 
tions, he declares, are forms of collective 
life which shape the flow of human his¬ 
tory : but there is nothing ultimate about 
them. The demand for freedom made by 
nations which are politically dependent 
is intelligible. The rule of one race of 
men by another is inconsistent with the 
self-respect and dignity of the subject 
people, and so with the peace and wel¬ 
fare of the world. Nor is nationality an 
innate sentiment universal to human 
nature. It is most prominent in the 
European peoples, who are the products 
of four centuries of post-Reformation his¬ 
tory. 

Radhakrishnan’s idealistic philosophy 
should not necessarily imply a religious 
outlook, but in the East, particularly in 
India, the two seem identical, and the 
most interesting part of the book is the 
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portion dealing with Hindu thought and 
symbolism. In India as elsewhere, the 
pure conception of the philosopher be¬ 
comes grosser and more concrete in its 
effort to reach the multitude. Thus the 
Vedic Aryans possessed no temples and 
used no images, and the various treatises 
on temples and image worship took their 
shape after Hinduism grew out of Ve- 
dism. Temples are the visible symbols 
of Hindu religion. They are earth’s 
prayer to heaven. “They are situated in 
solitary and impressive places. The great 
peaks of the Himalayas are in their 
majesty and purity the natural setting 
for the great temples. The practice of 
going to the river bank at the break of 
dawn, in order to worship, has been 
observed for many centuries. The beauty 
of the buildings with their repose and 
mystery, the dim lights with the sugges¬ 
tion of aloofness and aw r e, the song and 
the music, the image and the worship, 
all have suggestive power. All arts, 
architecture, music, dance, poetry, paint¬ 
ing and sculpture are used to make us 
feel the indefinable power of religion, for 
which no art is an adequate vehicle. 
Those who participate in the worship are 
united with historic Hindu experience, 
and with profound spiritual forces which 
have moulded what is best in our heri¬ 
tage.” 

—DR. J. SACHS. 

* * * 

“WHEN SMUTS GOES.” By Dr. A. M. 
Keppel Jones. Puolished by the 
African Bookman, Cape Town. 

W HAT would happen to South Africa 
if the Nationalist Party came to 
power P The question is one that has occu¬ 
pied many minds, and bloodcurdling or 
reassuring statements (depending on the 
politics of the speaker) are currently being 
made on the subject from pre-election 
platforms all over the Union. In a bril¬ 
liant and ingenious book, “When Smuts 
Goes” (published by the African Book¬ 
man, Cape Town), Dr. A. M. Keppel- 
Jones, Senior Lecturer in History at the 
Witwatersrand University, works out the 
consequences of a Nationalist Government 
in a fantasy based on essential political 
facts and tlieiU probable development. 

“When Smuts Goes” is an imaginary 
history of South Africa from 1952 to 2010, 
starting with a Nationalist victory at the 
polls in the first-named year. Although 
an election is only due in 1953, the loss of 
certain key Government seats at by-elec¬ 
tions leads the United Party to test its 
strength a year earlier. In this election, 



says the writer, “the Nationalists kept 
the Republican issue in the background, 
and concentrated on policies that they 
hoped would win some support from the 
British section, or at least not antagonise 
them. The Black Peril, in many guises, 
was given the greatest prominence; much 
was said of the need for a firm way with 
Coolies, Jews and Communists. “The 
United and Dominion and Labour Party 
voters went to the polls half-heartedly or 
not at all; but the nationally minded were 
thrilled with emotion.” The Nationalists 
obtain a majority of ten over all other 
parties. “The defeated side consoled itself 
with post-mortems of the election. The 
analysis gave rise to speculations which, 
though they ought to have been made 
earlier, salved the wounded feelings of 
many.” These post-mortems over, the 
country settles down to a Nationalist 
regime with the feeling that, though there 
may be a greater degree of chauvinism, the 
position will not radically differ from that 
which would follow a United Party 
victory. 

* * * 

T HE first measures of the new Govern¬ 
ment in no way ruffle this complacent 
acceptance of the situation: they are 
measures outlawing the Communist Party 
and nullifying the power of trade unions 
by abolishing^the “closed shop” principle. 
Legislation to abolish Native and Asiatic 
representation in the House of Assembly 
also proves quite acceptable; and though 
there is a bit of a squeal over a law' con¬ 
solidating Nationalist strength and con¬ 
tinuity by loading rural constituencies still 
more heavily against the towns, opposi¬ 
tion is lulled by the comforting feeling 
that “alles sal reg kom” in the end. 
When it comes to measures against Jews 
—well, who has much time for Jews, 
anyhow? Here aud there a courageous 
individual makes protest; but the country 
at large accepts the position with 
equanimity. 

So, step by step, the Nationalist gov¬ 
ernment entrenches itself in a fortress of 
growung reaction from which it is able the 
more effectively to strike at further “un- 
National” elements—the English and 
those Afrikaners who disagree with the 
Government’s policy. (They, of course, 
become “traitors to the Volk.”) Needless 
to say, the Chamber of Mines rationalises 
a way to work with the Government, as 
the power behind the throne until it 
becomes too late for the Chamber to save 
its throne. Finally, after a division within 
the Nationalist ranks and the triumph of 
the more extreme section, the last remain¬ 
ing ties of Empire are cut, and the long- 
awaited Republic is ushered in. 

It becomes a pukka fascist republic, 
with citizen rights confined to the narrow¬ 
est group of “Volkselemente,” a con¬ 
trolled press, rigorous censorship, terror- 
isation by Stormjaers, and bitter perse¬ 
cution of Natives. The outside world is 
compelled to take action against this 
republic and demand that its conduct be 
brought into line with more, civilised stan¬ 
dards; and upon the republic’s refusal, to 
take the necessary military measures for 
its overthrow. 

* * * 

T HE book is, of course, a fantasy, and 
many of its effects are overdone. But 
at its heart there is a very solid kernel 
of probability. It is a far-sighted South 
African’s warning of the dangers inherent 
in til© Union’s present politics—dangers 
that can the more readily be converted 
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into unpleasant fact because, of the apathy 
that exists in some circles and the poli¬ 
tical confusion current in others. Were I 
a benevolent dictator, I would make this 
book compulsory reading for every South 
African. E. B. 

* * * 

THE ADVENTURES OF WESLEY 
JACKSON. By William Saroyan. 
Faber. 

T HE appearance of any new book by 
Saroyan is an event of major import¬ 
ance to book lovers all over the world, 
for Saroyan is truly on© of the greatest 
literary artists alive to-day. You may or 
may not like his style, but you cannot 
deny that the way he delivers his mes¬ 
sage is unique. His short stories reveal 
him as a passionate prophet of the Bro¬ 
therhood of Man and an extremely sensi¬ 
tive artiste personality who is deeply hurt 
by the suffering of man. Sincere to a 
point of bitterness, he can never endure 
the humbug he sees in certain circles of 
American society; thus it is only natural 
that the hero of his latest novel should 
be most indignant over all the corruption 
existing in some U.S. army posts during 
the war. Although Saroyan’s outlook on 
life is individualistic, he is primarily the 
champion of the “little man” whose main 
concern is to stay alive, in spite of all 
attempts to wipe him out by the insane 
cynics who hold the reins and plot the 
destruction of man, generation after gen¬ 
eration. 

There is little sustained development in 
the plot of this novel, which is really a 
collection of episodes in the life of a 
nineteen-year-old G.I., Wesley Jackson, 
during his training in America, his stay 
in England, his fighting and capture in 
Europe, his liberation and return to Eng¬ 
land. But the outstanding quality of this 
book is Saroyan’s poignant presentation 
of the pain and joy of the little man in 
all his frustration and hope, his passion¬ 
ate desire for justice, love and a warless 
world. In its own class, it is one of the 
most beautiful novels to come out of the 
war; and characters like honest Wesley 
and his restless father, as well as the 
philosophical Joe Foxhall, the handsome 
Victor Tosca, Wesley’s youthful English 
wife, Jill, and all the little people, shat¬ 
tered by the plotting of the big people, 
will live long in our memories. 

PAUL POUBAIX. 

* * * 

THE “S.A. STUDENT.” Published by 
the Rhodes University. 

The “S.A. Student,” a fortnightly re¬ 
view, provides the forum—political, cul¬ 
tural and economic—that student opinion 
has always lacked and of which, it is to 
be hoped, it feels the need. 

Many of the articles are stimulating 
and thought-provoking. The review is in¬ 
deed a courageous effort in the face of a 
dead weight of apathy, and deserves the 
encouragement off its public and the perse¬ 
verance of its editors. If some criticism 
is to be offered* it is that the first issue 
shows some imbalance — for instance, too 
long an article on economics; then a re¬ 
print of Senator Brookes’ article from 
“Trek,” together with an uncritical eulogy 
of the American political eccentric Dwight 
McDonald, of “Politics.” The moulding 
by experience of editorial policy will prob¬ 
ably spontaneously correct this lack of 
balance. M. S. 
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JJpHE share markets both here and in 
London are again experiencing a 
period of marking time. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few days of buoyant activity 
towards the middle of last month, busi¬ 
ness has failed to reach large proportions 
and fluctuations, except for a few selected 
features, such as coppers, were within 
narrow limits. London has failed to give 
a lead and has even checked incipient 
attempts by Hollard Street to rally the 
market by supplying the small local 
demand. 

The short-lived activity in the middle of 
the month was caused not for the first time 
in recent months, by fresh rumours ot 
an increase in the price of gold. This 
time the rumours were associated with 
the meetings of the Governors of the 
International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank, which took place in London during 
the month. A quick denial by Mr. Gutt, 
Belgian Managing Director of the Fund, 
of the suggestion that the meeting would 
discuss the general devaluation of world 
currencies in terms of gold, checked the 
rise in prices and the markets again 
returned to their lethargical course. 

* * * 

J^EVERTHELESS the assembly of the 
financial representatives of 45 nations 
at the Monetary Fund and International 
Bank meetings, and the decisions reached 
there, should profoundly affect the 
course of world markets in the near 
future. The sale of 60,000,000 dollars 
by the International Monetary Fund to 
Britain is probably only the first of a 
number - of similar transactions which 
should help, if only to a limited extent, 
in combating the dollar shortage in 
Britain and the rest of Europe. Britain 
can still purchase another 157,000,000 
dollars from the Fund without incurring 
any expense, except the service charge 
of £ per cent., and she is expected to do 
so. Other countries are already believed 
to have put forward their demands to the 
Fund, so that the shortage of dollars 
should temporarily be lessened. The 
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shortage, however, is still acute, as is 
shown by the announcement that the 
Bank of England has sold £20,000,000 of 
her gold to the New York Federal Re¬ 
serve Bank. Thus Britain in her quest 
for dollars has been forced to dip into 
her gold reserve. Fears that this trend 
might continue, and the awaiting of fur¬ 
ther British Government measures to 
combat the dollar shortage, have induced 
the period of marking time here and in 
London. 

* * * 

/^VNE measure announced by Mr. Hugh 
Dalton which is of extreme signifi¬ 
cance to South Africa is the decision of 
the British Government to give every 
encouragement and assistance to South 


Africa and other Commonwealth countries 
to increase their production of gold. In 
more concrete terms this means that the 
British Government will give high priority 
to the production and shipping to the 
Union of mining machinery. The British 
Government will also encourage the in¬ 
vestment of British capital into new and 
developing mining ventures in the Union. 
These factors should be of special sig¬ 
nificance to the new and developing 
mines in the Free State and the Far 
West Rand. The beneficial effects of this 
measure should be felt on the economy 
of this country and on the Stock Mar¬ 
ket in the not distant future. 

Despite the present state of inter¬ 
national uncertainty and the dullness of 
markets everywhere, gold shares and 
shares of developing mines should still 
be acquired and kept. 

Among the soundest acquisitions at 
present prices I consider Blinkpoorts and 
Free State Gedulds of the Free State 
shares, and Doornfontcin and West 
Doornfontein of the Far West developers. 

Copper shares should again rise when 
the expected rise in the price of the metal 
takes place. Rhodesian Anglos are well 
worth acquiring. 
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SIMPLICITY 


/COMPARE a typical piece of modern 
furniture, e.g., a steel chair, with 
any Baroque fauteuil; you will find an 
astonishing return to simplicity, even to 


primitivity. Such intentional break with 
tradition and return to simplicity is found 
in quite a few styles. The best known 
example is early Christian art; after 
the technical virtuosity and the extreme 
naturalism of late Hellenism one is indeed 
surprised to see the art of the earl}' 
Byzantines—often clumsy and primitive 
but more emotional. Their primitivity 
was intentional, because many good ex¬ 
amples of good Greek and Hellenistic art 
could be seen but were not followed in 
Constantinople; our artists also know the 
works of Rubens or Velasquez without 
attempting their naturalism. 


It was a surprise to me to observe that 
the change of the times finds expression 
even in the character of cookery. An 
18th century recipe differs as much from 
that of other times as an 18th century 
signature with its innumerable flourishes 
and scrolls is distinguished from modern 
or from Gothic handwriting. In modern 
cookery we find a tendency to emphasise 
the essential, to do without flourishes, 
which reminds us of “functional form.” 
We could even speak of a return to primi¬ 
tivity. We do not only like to serve fewer 
and simpler dishes; nourishment—the es¬ 
sential function of food—is our first con¬ 
sideration when making our menus, while 
in the Renaissance the purely decorative 
character of the dish was of much higher 
importance than to-day. 

Our artists take their key from primi¬ 
tive and peasant art. In our cookery we 
find the same tendency to be intention¬ 
ally primitive. This explains why in the 
20tli century grilling is fashionable, why 
for the sake of health we eat raw and 
unseasoned food. In the following modern 
recipe (given by Paul Reboux) w© see a 
return to primitive cookery. The highly 
praised Red Indian method of cooking 
buffalo meat in the cleaned intestines of 


the animal is the background of Reboux’s 
recipe, as the Congo natives’ plastic art 
inspired Picasso or the German expres¬ 
sionists. 

# ^ * 

CHICKEN IN THE BLADDER: Wash 
and brush i>roperly a young and not too 
fat chicken (in- and outside). Dry it 
with a clean cloth, salt it with coarse 
salt and sew up its apertures. Wash a 
pig’s bladder carefully with water in 
which some potassium has been dissolved 
and rinse the bladder repeatedly in clean 
cold water. Put the chicken into this 
bladder, adding 1 to 1 pint of slightly 
salted water. Tie the bladder firmly so 
as not to permit any leaking out of fluid. 
Put the bladder in a casserole; it must 
be completely covered with water. Let it 
boil strongly for 40 minutes to 1 hour, 
according to the size of the fowl. After 
boiling, cut open the bladder and serve 
the chicken hot on a deep plate, gar¬ 
nished with gherkins and pickles, leaving 
part of the broth which will flow from the 
chicken on the plate. By no other method 
can the natural flavour and aroma of a 
boiled chicken be preserved equally well. 

The following recipe of a dessert repre¬ 
sents the same type of modern primi¬ 
tivity. It preserves all the vitamin C in 
which our guavas are so rich, not to 
mention the flavour. 

* * * 

GUAVA CREAM: Take very ripe and 
quite soft guavas, peel them or press them 
unpeeled through a sieve. Sugar to taste 
and enough cold water to achieve a per¬ 
fectly smooth consistency, agreeable to 
the tongue. Some drops of lemon juice 
may be added. Serve very cold, decorated 
with slightly sugared beaten cream, which 
may be piped on. 

I conclude my comparison of simplicity 
in cookery and art with a peasant recipe. 
Their primitive and somewhat coarse 
recipes are nowadays liked by the sophis¬ 
ticated housewife who also appreciates 
modern “peasant” art from the Douanier 
Rousseau to Diego Rivera. 

* * 

GO LOAN NON: This is an Irish recipe; 
its main ingredients are consequently po¬ 
tatoes : 2 lbs. potatoes, 1 small head of 
cabbage ? 3 big onions, 3 sprigs of parsley, 
milk, a good teaspoon of butter, salt and 
pepper. Method: Peel potatoes and boil 
them together with the onions. When 
they are done, put them through a sieve 
(without the water). Boil the cabbage 
together with the parsley; when done, 
strain it and mash all ingredients to¬ 
gether, adding a little milk and butter. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper and, 
if liked, a pinch of mace. 

—ALLEC. 



V This fine vintage wine has ' 
played an important part in 
making the name Constantia 
famous throughout the world. 
Over 100 years ago it was 
highly prized in South Africa 
and Europe, and to-day holds 
first place as a lovely aperiti 
and dessert wine. 

is $est 


Phone 33-1770 P.O. Bex 3040 

33-665** 

I. Friedland (Pty.) Ltd. 

(Established since 1902) 

© 

MOTOR BODY BUILDERS, SPRAY 
PAINTERS and TRIMMERS 

Motor Covering & Trimming a Speciality 
Mechanical and General Repairs 
All Workmanship Guaranteed 

a 

9 and 15, KERK STREET, NEWTOWN, 
JOHANNESBURG 


ATOMIC ENERGY!!? 

Not quite; but VOL-O-PEP 
puts “Pep” in your Petrol 
and Life in your Car. 
More m.p.g., too, and less 
Pinking. 

* 

PER TIN 

VOL-O-PEP 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 

P.O. Box 100 — Wynberg, C.P. 
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FOR A BETTER FIT in 

COATS, COSTUMES AND FROCKS 

REVUE MODES 

SASBY HOUSE, JOHANNESBURG 
Sole Agents: LURIE BROS. & CO., 
Phone 22-0548 

110, Pre.id.nt Street - JOHANNESBURG 


OSTREE' 

SHIRTS 

(Regd.) 


THE LATEST 
OSTREE SHIRTS 
AND PYJAMAS 
ARE MADE OF 
SUPERIOR 
SHRUNK BRITISH 
FABRICS. 


SEMI-STIFF COLLARS BY LAMINEX PROCESS 


FURNITURE 

ENTERPRISES 

156 ANDERSON STREET 
JOHANNESBURG 


P.O. Box 2041 - 
Tel. Add.: 


Phones 22-1551/2 
"FAIRPRICE" 


We specialise in all Timbers 

for the Furniture, Building and 
Joinery Trades 

Large shipment Imbuia Timber 
just received. Prices on 
application. 



PRINTING 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING CO. 

(Pty.) Ltd. 


Phone 33-8846 
Box 1543 


12 DE VILLIERS ST. 
JOHANNESBURG 


Sell Your Discarded Clothing! 

Oldest established Wardrobe Deafer. 

BEST PRICES for Cents’ Suits, Sports Coats. 
Overcoats, Trousers, Shirts, Shoes, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Discarded Clothing.—Miscellaneous 
Goods.—Immediate Attention. 

PHONE 33-6690 

MRS BARNETT, 79 Loveday St. 


tent. Petrina Fry, 

Frank Wise and Brian Brooks played 
their parts more in the accepted manner, 

to the evident enjoyment of good houses. 
* * * 

/~\F “A Man About the House” we can 
^ unfortunately not record such favour¬ 
able impressions, but the play and not 
the players was at fault. It may be that 
Francis Brett Young’s novel has merits 
not shared by this stage version. As 
offered to us, “A Man About th e House” 
appeared to be a melodramatic extrava¬ 
ganza on a rather hackneyed theme. The 
long arm of coincidence played some sur¬ 
prising tricks, and the denouement of 
this would-be spine-chiller was apparent 
a long, long way ahead. Joyce Murcott, 
Brian Brooke, Petrina Fry and Frank 
Wise did their very good best with im¬ 
possible parts: but the surprise of the 
eveniiyr was again David Lytton, who 
gave a polished characterisation worthy 
of a better set of situations. 

* * * 

“THE ADDING MACHINE,” by Elmer 
Rice. Produced by Cyril Chosack for 
the U.C.T. Dramatic Society, Little 
Theatre, 25th to 30th August. 
TYEST features of this interesting and 
at times exciting production were the 
intelligent and imaginative use made of 
the stage and the varied lighting and 
sound effects. Every variety of cyclo- 
rama and spot-lighting was employed with 
telling effect, while for good and apt 
measure frogs croaked, metronomes 
ticked, bands played and an invisible 
deity volleyed and thundered. All this 
was handled with great eclat and smooth¬ 
ness. Of the playing, however, we 
would say that a igood deal of it appeared 
to us under-characterised. This does not 
apply so much to Mr. Zero, well put over 
bv Cecil Jubber, or to his helpmeets 
Daisy (Rosemary Kirkaldy) and Shordlu 
(Laurie van der Merwe) : but to the 
smaller parts, in which a touch of sym¬ 
pathetic understanding could, we thought, 
have raised in many cases the level of 
the Avhole production quite a lot. Still, 
it was technically a most stimulating and 
diversified evening, with all sorts of 

messages for all sorts of people. 

* * * 

“ALL MY SONS,” by Arthur Miller. 
Produced by Cyril Chosack for 
Theatre Players. Hofmeyr Hall, 3rd 
to 7th September. 

‘VTOT a very good play, and one which 
will be quickly forgotten. The fact 


STAGE AND SCREEN 

(Continued from Page 25.) 

Dorothea Gibson, that it could receive the Drama Critic’s 


Prize for 1947 would seem to point to 
indigence of spirit amongst the play¬ 
wrights and to lack of*standards amongst 
the critics. 

There can be no doubt that such a 
liammy piece of work as this is less well 
suited to Mr. Chosack’s imaginative style 
of production than “The Adding 
Machine.” A local critic said that here 
was acting with all the stops out. True; 
but how much to be gained if some of 
them should be pushed in now and then! 
One could not believe in the reality of 
play or players, and more detailed criti¬ 
cism appears unfair. 


Shakespeare’s “MERCHANT OF VE¬ 
NICE,” produced by Rosalie van der 
Gucht for the U.C.T. Speech and 
Drama Department. Little Theatre, 
12th to 20th September. 

A MODEST, competent, quietly charm- 
ing production, well set off by Joyce 
Burch’s handsome costumes and some 
picturesque settings: the cloth repre¬ 
senting Venice, however, was surely 
rather gaudily out of key with the rest? 
This play stands or falls by Portia and 
Shylock, and in Shelagh Cox and Vivian 
Rakoff, Miss van der Gucht was ex¬ 
cellently served. Each spoke beautifully 
—in fact, charm of diction was not the 
least of the charms of this production— 
and one could believe in this Portia and 
this Shylock without reservations. Good 
support all round came from a well-drilled 
cast: to name others would he invidious. 

—N.A. 


A few years ago the willowy woman had 
few worries, for her type was fashion’s 
darling. But the mode is fantastic, piti¬ 
less, fickle, vain—and now fashion decrees 
that women must be women, not over¬ 
grown boys. Supple lines are de rigeur 
and femininity is increasingly important. 
The silhouette has evolved gently. The 
new clothes are made with hips graciously 
curved, with the bosom high and round 
and a definite waist-line. Wherever you 
go the small wasp-waisted silhouette is 
apparent. Not the nipped-in waist of last 
year, which left the hips free to take care 
of themselves. Now it is the hour-glass 
line you must cultivate to suit the 
season’s requirements. — “Corsetry and 
Underwear.” 


It Pays to Shop at - - - 

PARAMOUNT STORES 

Try us for all your requirements. Visit our Showrooms and Sports Departments on the first floor 

PARAMOUNT STORES KERK STREET JOHANNESBURG 
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RACIAL CONFLICTS 

(Continued from Page 6.) 


the housing of its African population; and 
the problem of housing should be ener¬ 
getically tackled, including, as an essen¬ 
tial part thereof, the mass training of 
African building artisans. In the latter 
regard, the obstruction of vested interests 
should be resolutely faced and dealt with. 
Nor should African housing be limited to 
municipal “locations.” Local authorities 
should he encouraged to lay out properly 
serviced townships wherein building sites 
are offered for sale or long lease to Afri¬ 
cans under conditions that are not 
absurd, as are those proposed for Suur- 
bekom Township. Proper institutions of 
local government—not “advisory boards” 
—should be established in African areas 
and townships where conditions are ap¬ 
propriate, and in other cases African com¬ 
munities should be represented on the 
existing municipal councils. 

The provision of the medical and hos¬ 
pital facilities envisaged in the Gluckman 
Report should be expedited, with special 
emphasis on the training of African health 
personnel. For the urban areas as a 
whole the compulsory primary education 
of African children should be introduced 
and institutions for the vocational train¬ 
ing of young African people should be 
established as rapidly as possible. All 
racial bars on economic enterprise and 
the use of acquired skill should be swept 
away. A properly planned full employ¬ 
ment policy should be able to ensure a 
job for everyone, African or European, in 
the occupation for which he has been 
trained. If, for the purpose of maintain¬ 
ing the principle of social segregation, 
it is conceived to be necessary to reserve 
separate factories and works for the em¬ 
ployment of Africans and Europeans re¬ 
spectively, there can be no objection 
provided that the costs of such segrega¬ 
tion do not fall on the African in the 
form of unemployment, lower standards 
of remuneration or worse conditions of 
labour as compared with the European 
worker. 

* * * 

T HIS programme merely represents 
what is necessary for meeting the 
more glaring and obvious contemporary 
needs. It aims at stabilising the urban 
African population, providing it with 
minimum standards and a stake in the 
community and offering to its more ambi¬ 
tious and energetic members honourable 
opportunity to serve their own people in 


technical and administrative capacities. 
Indeed, the implementation of such a pro¬ 
gramme would not be possible without 
the large-scale training of African per¬ 
sonnel for positions of skill and responsi¬ 
bility. 

No one but a frank repressionist could 
object to such a programme. It does not 
involve “swamping” of the European 
minority, nor “gelykstelling,” in the 
sense of avoidable social intermixture ot 
the races. What it would, however, in¬ 
volve is co-operation between'tlie existing 
public authorities and the educated and 
progressive leadership of the African 
community — whatever the institutional 
form such co-operation might take. By 
the latter means alone can be prevented 
the marring of the best intentioned 
measures of reform by traditional suspi¬ 
cions and distrusts between European 
and African. 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 

(Continued from Page 27.) 

sit ions in different genres, which have 
the same contrasts of three-dimensional 
foregrounds and virtual two-dimensional 
backgrounds. They are both in secondary 
colours. The “Mafuta” series are finely 
composed and have a distinct mural qual¬ 
ity. The figures are sculpturesque. 

* * * 

PROFESSOR GLADSTONE SOLOMON: 

At the Transvaler-Boekhandel. 

ROFESSOR Solomon is without doubt 
a superb technician, and his works 
have a long-lost old-world charm about 
them. But it is difficult to attribute any 
relevance to his work to-day. The Roman¬ 
tic Poets and Fairy Tales (the main 
fountainheads of his inspiration) have 
their liistorico-relative content and rele¬ 
vance as facets of early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury optimism and romanticism, but to¬ 
day they are obviously anachronistic. 
Thus his attempts at realism, such as 
“The Old Cape Homestead,” “By the 
Camp Fire,” and “The Bohemians,” are, 
ipso facto, failures. Realism and Pre- 
Raphaelitism are manifestly incongruous. 

The exhibition was mainly of nudes; 
beautifully executed, idealised, and vacant 
as the women of Renoir. These are mainly 
mythical in context, which throws Prof. 
Solomon another few centuries back in 
the time-scale of art. 

STANLEY HOCKMAN. 



Its Fresh! 

Its Never Sold After 
One Week Old 

KOSY 

DE LUXE COFFEE 


SMOKE / 

BARON CHASSE 

The Aristocrat of Holland 
Cigars 

MILD & OF DELIGHTFUL AROMA 


ORKIN LINGERIE 

CO. (PTY.), LTD. 

49, LILIAN ROAD - FORDSBURG 

JOHANNESBURG 


MYLBOR 

CLOTHING 

MANUFACTURERS 

166 COMMISSIONER ST. 
JOHANNES BURC 
Phone 22-2196 
P.O. Box 4347 


UNIVERSAL 

Brand 

Salad, Cooking & Frying Oil 

PATLANSKY BROS. & PATLEY 

132, |EPPE STREET |OHANNESBURG 


PROGRESS 

SPECIALISING 

68 PARK DRIVE 

P.O. Box 4188 


CLOTHING MANOFAGTURERS 

IN MEN’S AND BOYS’ SUITS 

MAYFAIR JOHANNESBURG 

- Telephone 34-1538-9 __ 
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From all Good Outfitters -— 

PERSONALITY 

MEN’S WEAR 


★ 

Correct for Every 
Occasion 

Throughout South Africa 

★ 

S. JACOBSON & SONS 

JOHANNESBURG 


YEARS of 
Suffering 

Acidity and 
Chronic 
Indigestion 

Pain, Burning, Acid 
and Wind arc 
WARNINGS of the 
Peril of Neglected 
Indigestion. 

"The year 1958 will always remain in my 
memory as the year of my terrible sto¬ 
mach trouble. For years I had been 
Buffering from indigestion, due to too 
much acid in the stomach, but in 1938 
things reached a crisis and the acidity 
made my whole life a misery. It gives 
me great pleasure to testify that I found 
Panbanine Powder and Panbanine Oil 
unequalled. They relieved me complete¬ 
ly of my suffering, and I recommend 
diem highly to all my friends and 
•cquaintances.”—L. Bruwer. 

How Ulcers Form 

Acidify and Heartburn are symptoms of dM 
approach of many chronic stomach trouble* 
including ulcers on the walls of the 6tomach. ©a 
in the small intestine. Pain commences soon 
after acidity and heartburn have set in. Stomach 
alcera are usually recognized by pain after meals, 
accompanied by vomiting, and Duodenal 
Ulcers by pain before meals (hunger pain). Pan¬ 
banine Powder immediately renders the acid 
harmless and absorbs the gases. Panbanine Oil 
•preads a protective layer of oil over the 
■leers and is excellent for Bowel Anaemia. 

PANBANINE POWDER and PANBANINB 
Oil are obtainable from all chemists. 5705-3 



THE PALESTINE ARABS 

(Continued from Page 13.) 
age should go veiled. Since maturity 
conies early in the East, the womenfolk 
generally lind themselves veiled from the 
tender age of eleven. 

* # * 

I NTO the Arab leisurely time circle, the 
Jews have introduced a ‘ ‘Western 
leaven” which threatens the whole pat¬ 
era of his fabric. From this springs his 
hostility to the Jews. This is the hos¬ 
tility on which the Arab effendis trade. 

For centuries the Arab has built and 
sown at his leisure, to supply his meagre 
needs. Alongside his fields the Zionists 
plan and build and bustle, in what seems 
to him an unseemly haste. For centuries 
he has wrapped himself and his women 
in shapeless ? all-enveloping clothes. The 
Jews, Westerners, with a cult for fresh 
air and sunshine, have bared their chests 
to the sun. The impact on the Oriental 
and his household is tremendous. He 
knows that the first inroads on his sys¬ 
tem have begun. 

But there is little they can do to stem 
this modernity. Hassan may find his 
Fatima abandoning her veil, her symbol 
of bondage to male authority. Already 
doubts are beginning to assail the belief 
that her status as the chattel of her 
lord and master is Allah’s unalterable 
will. She sees that her sisters who have 
dared to break away have not been struck 
with the plague or the palsy. Anyhow not 
in this world. The few emancipated Arab 
women, especially among the Orthodox 
Christian Arabs, are busy organising 
meetings and educating Adam’s rib. 

Slowly Manchester and its antimacas¬ 
sars are coming to the East. The village 
effendi disports in his parlour over-stuffed 
chairs and velvet cushions with country 
scenes painted on them. His thick porce¬ 
lain cups, usually marked “Hotel Ware,” 
bear a very regal but distorted picture of 
their Britannic Majesties George VI and 
Elizabeth of England. The sukhs and 
market places are filled with the cottons 
of Lancashire and brass pots from Birm¬ 
ingham. The mumbo-jumbo goes and 
economics creep in, legally or otherwise. 

D.D.T. bombs assail the Arabs’ tra¬ 
choma and his Oriental odours. Modern 
plumbing makes inroads on his bathroom 
habits. The radio booms its message 
from the Occident between sessions of 
Oriental jazz, with its twanging, pulsat¬ 
ing rhythm. Progress needs no visas or 
import permits. 


ENLARGED TONSILS 


THE BEST medical 
treatment of 
Enlarged Tonsils la 
by means of BUC- 
CALENE. Adults 
gargle with BUO 
CALENE and swal¬ 
low it by which 
means the throat 
Is treated direct 
and the cause of 
the disease is treated through the 
system. Children too young to 

gargle should have their throats 
painted with BUCCALENE and 

given a little to drink as well. 

BUCCALENE definitely destroys the 
germs and toxins in the throat and 
blood which lie at the root cause 
©f Chronic Tonsilitis. 

Mrs. C. dn Preez, Bloemfontein, 
writes: “My little boy’s throat was 
almost closed up by the swollen 
tonsils. After 6 doses of Buccalene 
he was much better and Is now 
quite cured.” 

Buccalene costs 5/- per bottle. 
Ask your chemist to obtain it for 
you if he has none in stock. 


BUCCALENE 


PENGUIN WOOL SHOP 

Purchase your Knitting-Wool require¬ 
ments from 

Cor. JEPPE and JOUBERT STREETS 
Johannesburg. Phone 22-0155 


A. HOFMAN & CO. 

ESTATE Gr INSURANCE AGENTS 

e 

98, MAIN STREET, 

(Between Loveday & Harrison Sts.) 

JOHANNESBURG 




Union Overall Manufacturing Co. 

and 

West End Fashions 

Manufacturers of Ladies Overalls, including 
Nurses’ and Doctors’ Coats. Also Ladies Coats, 
Costumes, Dresses and Hostess Cowns. 
Beico Bldgs. (3rd floor), 153 President Street 
JOHANNESBURG 

Telephone 22-1683. P.O. Box 5139. 



MAX 

WORSTED FLANNEL TROUSERS 

Trade Enquiries: 

EAST RAND CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS 

P.O. Box 87 - CERMISTON 



S. LIFSCHITZ & SON 

WHOLESALE FURNISHERS. AND DIRECT IMPORTERS 

CARPETS, RUGS, LINOLEUMS GENERAL FLOOR COVERINGS 
Phones 22U737/8 AND FURNISHINGS P.O. Box 5182 

149, PRESIDENT STREET- JOHANNESBURG 
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AWLWEAR 

Overall, Shirt & Clothing 
Manufacturers (Pty.) Ltd. 

13 Market Street, Johannesburg 

Sox 2170. 'Phone 22-453 


PICTORIAL PROCESS ENGRAVING CO. 
(Pty.) Ltd. 

4 HARRISON STREET 

• 

c OR QUALITY 

PRINTING BLOCKS 
and STEREOS 

PHONE 33-1817 or 33-9278 





?.0. Box 5945 Phone 33-0654 

REID BROS. (S.A.), LTD. 

V 


SMULIAN & COMPANY 

‘T‘ 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 

OR CAS APPLIANCES OF 


• 

ALL KINDS 


406 and 407 SURREY HOUSE 



COMMISSIONER and RISS1K STREETS 



JOHANNESBURG 

175, COMMISSIONER STREET 


• 

JOHANNESBURG 


H. R. SMULIAN, 

P.O. Box 802 Telephone 22-3722 


ommissioner of Oaths, Sworn Appraise. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN LIBERAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 

FIRE 

Branch Office: 

ESCOM HOUSE 

LIBERAL BLDG. 

RISSIK STREET 

ACCIDENT 

BURG STREET 

JOHANNESBURG 

LIFE 

CAPE TOWN 


GHAS: KESSEL, 

FRED BOLTON & CO. 
• 

Makers of FINE FURNITURE 

100 PRESIDENT STREET 
JOHANNESBURG 


GROWN 

CONFECTIONERS 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers of 

Quality Chocolates 
and Sweets 

2 MAY ROAD - MAYFAIR 

JOHANNESBURG 


REINIG U SPYS- i 

VERTERINCSKANAAL 

En Hcu Op Om U 
Maag Met Koeksoda Te Dokter 

Moenie verwag om ware verligting 
van hoofpyn, ’n suur maag, winderig- 
heid en plegte asem te verkry deur 
koeksoda te gebruik as die ware oor- 
saak van u kwaal hardlywigheid is nie. 

In hierdie geval le u eintlike kwaal 
glad nie in die maag nie, maar in die 
ingewande waar 80 persent van u voed- 
sel verteer word en waar dit ophoop, 
wanneer dit nie behoorlik verteer nie. 

Dus, wat u moet doen om ware ver¬ 
ligting te bekom, is om u ingewande te 
suiwer. lets wat hulle deeglik kan 
skoonmaak en die natuur help om weer 
normaal te funksioneer. Koop dadelik 
Carter se pille. Gebruik hulle volgens 
die aanwysings. Reinig dan u spysver- 
teringskanaal saggies en deeglik. Dit 
laat toe dat u voedsel normaal voort- 
beweeg en dat die natuur se eie, spys- 
verteringsappe dit dan bereik—en u 
verkry egte verligting wat u werklik 
lekker laat voel. 

Koop CARTER se pille by enige 
apteker teen 1/3. ,.Reinig” u inge¬ 

wande om ware verligting van slegte 
spysvertering te verkry. 


Beware the sign^ of 



CONSTIPATION 


1 BILIOUS HEADACHES 

2 COATED TONGUE 

3 IRREGULAR MOTIONS 

Neglected constipation is bad 
enough, and may be positively 
dangerous. It can give rise to many 
ills in later life, including Piles. 
Colitis and Gall Bladder trouble. 

But don’t give strong purgatives. 
The bowels are lined with a deli¬ 
cate membrane and must be treated 
accordingly. 

Intestone is a gentle, natural 
laxative, combining fruit and herbs 
with bloodpurifying alternatives. It 
clears away waste matter from the 
body, removes bad breath and 
neadache and purifies the blood. 
Children and adults like its 
pleasant flavour. 

“/ prescribe Intestone for all my 
patients who are constipated, or 
who show the effects of constipa¬ 
tion in other parts of their bodies ” 

Intestone is sold by all chemists 
at 1/9 per small jar or 7/6 per large 
economical family jar. 


1244-3 


AFRICAN GATE & FENCE WORKS (Pty.) Ltd. 



ORNAMENTAL OATS 


188 BREE ST., 
JOHANNESBURG 


PHONE 33*2010 
P, 0. BOX 7544 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR TRAIN TR! 



BOOK EARLY. Use the Railway Tourist 
Bureau. They know your needs and issue 
all tickets— travel, meals, bedding—in 
a compact book^ Saves carrying extra 
money. 



BE EARLY AT THE STATION. Avoids 
last-minute rush. Allows time to check 
your name on the passenger list, buy 
your magazines and say your farewells. 


|_J OLIDAYS are happy days—especially when they 
■ ■ begin and end with travel days. To that happy 
band ot holiday-makers who have learned the art of 
travel, these trips by train are vacation highlights. And 
how is this art acquired? Simply by acquainting yourself 
with the many extra courtesies and services that come 
your way when you travel byVtrain. 





YOUR COMPARTMENT is your private 
room for the trip. Keep it dear of par¬ 
cels and baggage. Leaves you room to 
relax —' -iske yourself " at home/ 7 


BULKY LUGGAGE is best sent to the 
luggage van. Remember to remove old 
labels and to address everything clearly. 
Saves confusion and delay. 


BE ON TIME FOR MEALS. The Dining 
Car staff can then give prompt, personal 
service. If you wish, meals and' teas will 
be served in your compartment. 


LEARN THE ART OF MaW#fy7iaM WITH THE 

SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS 


Published by the Central News Agency, Ltd., Commissioner Street, Johannesburg, and printed by Commercial Printing Co. (Pty.), Ltd., 12 De Villiers 

Street, Johannesburg. 























































